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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 












Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST enacts 








Bonukon Vineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14. 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 


vie in artistic achievement with 


importations and are most attractively 


priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 


without obligation. 





(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ........-. 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil a» 2 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Getic COOO 2. access 67.00 75.75 
hy Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 

pay 
(B) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. Y¥5152. Brocaded satin 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
ee LS, ee 70.50 80.75 Pe SO oka cen es 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED,ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gothic Cope ......-s. 77.50 89.00 ae rr 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $60.75 
a 96.00 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 150.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 36.00 
Preaching Scole ....... 12.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 
eS ee 98.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 


Jb Klouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHLCAGO 6, ILL. 


(E) No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
Roman Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gemie COMO ... vksees- 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 
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(A) No. B11 Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(C) 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


No. B10 Front View of Button- 


On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Choice of black, red, 


white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool  *Correct 
* Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ $25 $ 25 S S.73 S$ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in 5.75 75 6.25 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in 6.25 25 6.75 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in 6.75 75 7a 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in 
ss Ym 46 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in 


For Cassocks 


larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Sok ca pies bean wear ee $5.25 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

22 in. ...$3.75 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 

26 in. - 4.90 32 in. ... 700 
34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 


listed, except Nos. B32, B100 
(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 
No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


and 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
"FS 8 eee $3.00 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
MD aciccKraweceass ae 


B110, which $1.00 


No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 


are additional. 


plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
ER, A rene etek ie ein ea” $6.50 
(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
oO Be PREM .vcecidwivses $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750, 
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1 . ’ . a 
Imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yafd............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
SON WN Usain o's ook aac nlatators $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
bE: DEF BIER Siincnccedenas $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, perf yafd.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on_ back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
ET ee eae oA A EO Rear $ 25.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


a AAT caliente as eee gee $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
BF tcc cccnereea ane eeae $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
INSERTION ORI 0.66.00 sens $ 19.25 


.No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 


nsw ne hee dioemipededineenl $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


Sian at DOSKOME. ...cccccced $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
phachbdaet eine seas Jamiel $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 


linen 





finished length, in- 


y 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired... .$ 21.75 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
eta acae ta atta eae eat eet Ae $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer  celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 


and Cross design......e..- $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F I e2* #3** 
AGMNCE....6se- 280 $300 § 

Corporal. ..<.<+ 1.20 1.35 1.75 
Purificator.... 85 o> 1.20 
ee 1.50 1.30 1.35 
Finger Towel.. 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... AO AS 65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd..... $1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 


No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd.. 2.50 
For light weight Albs and Surplices 

* For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 

Priest Albs and Surplices 
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(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of this Wide Back Roman 
Cassock recommends this established 
Roman style. Also available in 
slightly modified, Semi-Wide Back 
Roman Style. 

(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and 
Buttons on cuffs. Standard 1 inch 
opening in collar. 


No. A725 Nylon and Wool : : 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing light- 
weight fabric woven of equal parts of 
Nylon and Virgin Wool. A fortunate 
purchase of yardage enables us to price 
this cassock so low ... $59.50 Sash 
$9.00 House Cassock $115.00 


No. A911 Serge 

An all wool Serge fabric especially 
recommended for those who prefer 
sturdiness with light weight comfort. 
This garment may be worn the 
year around and will give long 
EEF rrr ere $ 79.50 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 


No. A951 Fast Dye Pure Silk 

This lightweight fast dye pure silk 
tailors into a cassock of impeccable 
quality. Wrinkle resisting with little 
bulk, it is ideal for traveling. $87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 


No. A950 Tropictex : 
The richness of this wrinkle resisting 
all wool fabric belies the modest 
price. Provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear.$79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 
No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta $97.50* 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $195.00 
*Prices shown are for either Roman 
or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock. 
Sample of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 





Americas Finest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recagnized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical Garments, 
as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican shade. Every garment, 
whether a Priest Cassock, Confessional Cloak, Ferraiolone, House Cassock or a Choir 
Cassock is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, using the finest im- 
ported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House of HANSEN for your 
Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction in every detail. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is a 
mecessary adjunct to every clerical 
wardrobe. More distinctive and 
clerical than an overcoat when worn 
over a cassock. Tailored in light or 
heavy Kersey with velvet collar or 
collar of same material. Full venetia 
lining. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
Pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions for 
distinguished guests. Purple for 
Bishops and Right Reverend Mon- 
signori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori as well as other members 
of the Clergy. 

(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of medium weight purple Chamoo. 
Piping of gold metal cord. Affords 
comfort during the cooler weather 
especially when attending ceremonies 
that require considerable time out- 
doors. 

(F) Noteworthy richness is achieved 
in this full regulation design House 
Cassock with cape attached and 
additional half sleeves. Trimmed 
with red or purple piping and 
buttons according to rank of Prelate. 
(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by Bishop's. 

(H) The Cappa Magna is a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with an Ermine Cape and _ lace 
Rochet. Tailored in either imported 
or domestic fabrics. Cape is available 
in Ermine or Coney fur. 


Jb outage HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN $., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin.2-8750 








The Americans 
Drilled a Hole In It! 


History is replete with accounts of the never-ending race be- 
tween men and nations in the field of scientific achievement. 
Americans are justly proud of their oft-demonstrated ability not 
only to create but also to produce more and better things for more 
people—and to sell them for less money. 


The tale of the Invisible Wire, however fanciful, is worth repeat- 
ing. A group of foreign scientists once succeeded in drawing a 
wire so fine that it could not be seen by the naked eye. Trium- 
phantly, they forwarded it, together with a microscope, to a group 
of their American colleagues. ‘Trump this!’’ was the implied 
challenge. 


Within a short time the Americans returned the strand with a 
“So what?” They had drilled a hole through it! 


Until now, American manufacturers have been almost wholly 
dependent upon foreign sources for the yarns from which metallic 
bandings are woven. At best these imported yarns were coarse 
and they tarnished easily, usually turning black after limited use. 
But today this is no longer a problem. American-made metallic 
yarn, perfected after many years of research, and representing one 
of the most notable achievements ever made in the textile arts, now 
enables Allen Silk Mills to supply the Church with brilliant 


METALLIC BANDINGS 


that are lustrous, soft to the touch, non-abrasive, odorless and non- 
tarnishable. They will retain their brilliance even after exposure 
to salt air or salt water. ..and they can be dry cleaned. 


See these striking Allen Metallic Bandings at your Church Goods 
Dealer's. There are 6 beautiful patterns to choose from, each 
available in 11 different color motifs...and you can buy them at 
prices substantially lower than you have been accustomed to pay- 
ing for foreign-made bandings! 


“Buy American” a 
py om SILL MILLS 


AManufeckirers 
1 AbTiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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St. James’ Cathedral, Seattle 

The Most Rev. Thomas Connolly, D.D.,J.C.D., Bishop ~ 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Gallagher, V. F., Rector 

John W. Maloney, Architect 


Remodeled reredos with new statues, monu- 
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MORE PRIESTS INSIST ON TOOMEY > 
CLERIC-COLLAR Shirtfronts & Rabats 





Military Style 





Plain-Neck Style 


Because. ee @ They fit perfectly—each front is cor- 
ee rectly designed for your favorite collar 


style and size 





@ = They look neat and correct—the work- 
manship and materials are high grade 


@ = They are priced low—large volume 
savings are shared with the customer 


@ They are easy to get—most good 
dealers carry them in stock 


Buy Them From Y our Favorite Reli gious Goods Supplier 


R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY ston sez 
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possess the following qualities: they must be rev- 
erential, humble, must be said with confidence 
and perseverance, and for a worthy motive. 


General Index to Volume LI, Num- 


bers 1-6...... 
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perior refining process— 
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“Carillonic Bells’? 





Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’’: 


3 


 B 


5. 


We'll gladly arrange for you to hear 
“Carillonic Bells” played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


They “advertise” the church. 6. 


They prepare folks for wor- 7 
ship. ‘ 
They increase attendance. 8. 
They enhance the beauty of 9. 


the service. 


They increase membership. 


They comfort the sick and 
shut-ins. 

They inspire new character 
in many. 

They bring religious thoughts 
every day. 


They create a cultural atmos- 
phere. 


They build the influence of 
the church. 





CARILLONIC BELLS ii iinet 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, 


denotes electronic 
INC carillons produced 
- by Schulmerich 


$1301 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. Electronics, Inc. 
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With the Eyes of Faith 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


here are certain Catholic peri- 


odicals that maintain that the Catholic 
preacher to-day must be very tender to 
Science whenever he touches upon it in 
his sermous. We must appease it and 
compromise with it, even though it has 
been an unjust aggressor in the field of 
thought. The reasoning behind this 
strategy seems to be that benevolence 
to Science is good apologetics, that we 
make a good impression on educated 
non-Catholics by speaking with awe and 
reverence of the test tube and the Bunsen 
burner. The world of our time, so it is 
said, is the creation of the men in white 
coats in laboratories, and with such a 
world the Church can and must come to 
terms. 

To set ourselves straight, | think we 
might refresh our minds on a little past 
history. 
review of the Twentieth Century in his 
address to the scientists at the Mid-Cen- 
tury Convocation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of March, 
1949, 
glorious expectation that hovered over 


Technology — in 


the first years of the century. Science 
was making extraordinary promises to 
the effect that it would usher in a golden 
age more bountiful than any ever known 
on earth. The scientists claimed that 
they needed no help from anyone in this 
task; the 


Royal Society, for instance, deliber- 


colossal and = maguificent 


Winston Churchill gave a brief 


He told of the happy sense of 


ately refused the collaboration of social 
workers and the humanities. (Did not 
the famous Tyndall in his Belfast Ad- 
dress towards the end of the last century 
claim that Science alone was competent 
to deal with all man’s major problems?) 


SCIENCE FAILS TO FULFILL 
GRANDIOSE PROMISES 


What happened when Science tried 
“to carry the ball alone” after making 
all these grandiose promises? During 
those fifty years Science has produced an 
amazing abundance of gadgets to make 
life easier and more comfortable, but it 
has also produced new inventions that 


jealously nationalist States took up to 


use as weapons. At M. I. T. Mr. 
Churchill therefore addressed an over- 
due lecture to scientists: it is high time 
that the scientists should descend from 
their imperial throne and work with re- 
ligion for the betterment of the world. 
Churchill did not say that Science was 
the cause of the world wars of our cen- 
tury, but he did stress the fact that Sci- 
ence was unable to control the national- 
istic hate and the greed and ambition 
that abused the gifts of Science. Be- 
cause of the arrogance of the early sci- 
entists, we are faced to-day in Church- 
ill’s words “‘by problems more dire than 
have ever confronted Christian civiliza- 
tion, even in this twentieth century of 
storm and change.” 
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Now, if we priests attempt to speak 
harshly of science, some of our enemies 
are ready with the old _ bromide: 
“There’s the Church stepping on Galileo 
once again.”” The notion seems to be 
that Religion and Science are in irrecon- 
cilable conflict, and that the most rea- 
sonable argument from a Catholic pul- 
pit is nothing more than a self-serving 
declaration from a man who is paid to 
defend his own profession. We are ex- 
pected to draw a delicate line between 
Science and certain scientists when we 
challenge the latest scientific pronounce- 
ment, or we are constrained to distin- 
guish between Science in fact and Sci- 
ence as an abstract mode of procedure. 


INFALLIBILITY OF SCIENCE 
CHALLENGED 


Of late years a number of scientists 
have risen up to cast doubt on the arro- 
gant infallibility of science and its un- 
questioning faith in the — scientific 
method. What is the scientific method? 
It is the exploration of the whole of na- 
ture by observation and by test. ‘This 
body of verifiable knowledge is what the 
scientist means by truth,” says Dr. 
Homer W. Smith in the Yale Scientific 
Magazine (February, 1949). With that 
we can have no quarrel, but we do re- 
coil violently at the inference that Sci- 
ence draws from this: “The scientific 
method has been tried and tested for 
some three centuries, and remains inviol- 
able as the only reliable method for dis- 
covering something, or anything, that 
can be called ‘truth’ ”’ (ibid.). 

There precisely is the gist of our 
grievance against Science with a capital 
S: that there is no truth save that which 
we can see, taste, touch or measure by 
the scientific method. ‘Beyond the 
boundaries of scientific exploration there 
is only the unknown, about which we 
know absolutely nothing’ (ibid.). As 
for attaining to truth by faith, that is 
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presumed to be merely a vain attempt 
to attribute permanent significance to a 
biological organism. “Like beauty, 
Faith is in the eye of the beholder and is 
no more reliable as a higher end”’ (ibid.). 

Fortunately there is a growing number 
of scientists who are refusing to sub- 
scribe to this “philosophy” of Science. 
They feel that Science must renounce 
its traditional self-sufficient réle and 
acknowledge the possibility of arriving 
at truth through other avenues of 
learning. When we challenge the sci- 
entific philosophy for its utter material- 
ism, we would do well therefore to quote 
certain eminent scientists who are now 
saying what the Church has been trying 
to say for the last fifty years. I have in 
mind, for instance, Dr. Edmund W. 
Sinnott, professor of botany and dean of 
the Graduate School of Yale University, 
author of “Principles of Genetics.” 
Dr. Sinnott has written an article for 
the Saturday Review of Literature (De- 
cember 23, 1950), in which he indicts 
Science for its materialism. He does 
not take any pains to distinguish be- 
tween Science and scientists, but simply 
takes Science as it exists in fact to-day— 
a theory that knows no realities but 
matter and energy. 


SCIENCE VIEWED 

FROM THE INSIDE 

Dr. Sinnott states that our times are 
out of joint, philosophically out of joint. 
There is the menace of Communism, 
but even more dangerous is the conflict 
in our own ranks between the scientists 
and the idealists, between the men who 
consider man a free being and those who 
consider him a mere part of a mechanis- 
tic universe: in short, between Science 
and Religion. Between these two atti- 
tudes of mind there is a yawning gulf 
and we cannot have harmony, much less 
concerted opposition to Communism, 
until we somewhow reconcile these two 
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ways of thinking. We cannot wholly 
agree with what Dr. Sinnott says about 
religious ideas, but for us the chief inter- 
est lies in his description of Science from 
the viewpoint of a man “‘on the inside.” 

The Yale savant says that many of 
our clearest minds realize that scientific 
materialism is too simple a philosophy 
to cope with a universe vastly more com- 
plex than our predecessors ever imag- 
ined. To be specific, what is this phi- 
losophy of science? It maintains that 
Science offers no evidence whatever that 
man is an exalted being created in the 
image of God and possessed of an immor- 
tal soul; .it asserts that he is descended 
from the brutes and made in the image 
and likeness of a group of genes. Bio- 
logical theory as it exists to-day, says 
Dr. Sinnott, further imples that every 
living being is a psycho-chemical organ- 
ism, and therefore free-will is out of the 
question. More than that, the universe 
is based on law, but the scientific ma- 
terialist sees no evidence of purpose be- 
hindit. W.T. Stace, for instance, says: 
“We do not live in a universe which is on 
the side of our values. It is completely 
indifferent to them.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL ON 
RIGIDLY SCIENTIFIC MIND 


Perhaps someone may say that Dr. 
Sinnott is stacking his cards against 
Science, and that he knows a number of 
individual scientists who are deeply re- 
But the Yale professor is 
speaking of the majority opinion of sci- 
entists in the last fifty years and not of 
individuals. Bertrand Russell gives an 
even more frightening portrait of the 
rigidly scientific mind than does Dr. 
Sinnott: 


ligious men. 


“That man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end 
they were achieving; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and beliefs, are but the outcome 


of accidental collocations of atoms, . . . 
that all the labours of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, 
are destined to extinction in the vast 
death of the solar system, . . . all these 
things, if not quite beyond dispute, are 
yet so nearly certain that no philos- 
ophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand.””! 
Dr. Sinnott shows in his article that 
views such as that of Russell, which is 
the view of scientific materialism, must 
give way to a broader attitude on the 
part of scientists. They must realize 
that they cannot penetrate all reality by 
observation. There is, for instance, the 
whole world of the inner self about 
which Science can tell us very little. 
“From that deep living core within, 
where matter, energy and life are so in- 
extricably mingled, there rises into con- 
sciousness a throng of emotions, pas- 
sions, longings, loves and hates, the 
whole gamut of inner urgencies that 
constitute the human spirit.””. From the 
spirit and not from the cold calculations _ 
of reason, says Dr. Sinnott, arise the 
motives that drive us into action. 


KNOWLEDGE THAT TRANSCENDS 

PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

For long years we have been asking 
Science to explain our human apprecia- 
tion of beauty. How does it happen 
that a biological robot such as man can 
arrive at an exalted knowledge of a qual- 
ity that transcends physics and chemis- 
try? The scientific materialist 
that beauty is only in the eye of the be- 
holder, a self-deception. Medicine, en- 
gineering, business, law and philosophy 
are helpful in order to integrate the bio- 
logical organism into its environment, 
but beauty is unnecessary. For the 
human ideal, in the words of Dr. Homer 
Smith, is to achieve a state of maximum 


says 


1 Quoted in “Limitations of Science,” by J 
W.N. Sullivan, p. 211. 
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integration into environment. “I see 
our problem in these general terms: it is 
in the nature of the living organism to 
resist the forces that tend to destroy it, 
to avoid pain and disability and death, 
to feed itself and satisfy its physical and 
emotional needs, and to seek a state of 
optimal integration with its environ- 
ment.” 

But Dr. Sinnott agrees with us that 
beauly is a reality. It seems to speak 
to something deep within us and it can 
be experienced. It is not measurable, 
nor is it material, but yet our response to 
it is unquestionable. We cannot come 
into contact with it by any method 
known to science. We can pull the rose 
apart and dissect it and examine it un- 
der the microscope, but all that gives us 


no further knowledge of the beauty of 


the rose than we acquired on first glanc- 
ing at it. There is something within us 
that can gain access to the beauty of the 
rose where science and its methods are 
utterly powerless. 

Then too there is goodness. You can- 
not discover goodness under a micro- 
scope, but where is the man who will sin- 
cerely say that goodness is a delusion? 
There is something in the inner self that 


arrives at a knowledge of goodness. If 


not, we shall have to renounce all the 
high and noble deeds of our Washing- 
tons and Lincolns, our Florence Night- 
ingales and our Maids of Orleans, look- 
ing upon them as nothing more than the 
efforts of biological organisms dictated 
by blind physical law. Then there is 
the sensitivity, as Sinnott calls it, to a 
profound quality that man has called 
divine. “He is overwhelmed at times 
with a sense of something indescribably 
wonderful, a feeling of awe and rever- 
ence before the presence of what to all 
generations has seemed to be the spiri- 
tual core of the universe, a Being akin to 
hnaself, but infinitely 
worthy of reverence and 


greater and 
worship.” 
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This notion that we can arrive at a 
knowledge of God is a blasting heresy to 
the scientific materialist. To quote Dr. 
Smith again: “I know nothing about 
God (nor do | believe that anyone else 
does), and therefore as a scientist T can- 
not discuss him any more than I can 
discuss the Unknown.” 


SCIENCE DENIES FREEDOM 

OF THE WILL 

Dr. Sinnott unfortunately does not 
discuss what would seem to all of us 
Catholics to be a major vice of Science 
second only to its denial of spiritual real- 
ity. That is its denial of the freedom 
of the will. A mechanistic organism 
operating under the compulsion of phys- 
ical law cannot remain free. This error 
on the part of scientific materialism is 
most evident in the country that had a 
than any 
other—pre-war When we 
dispense with free will, the Totalitarian 
Listen 


higher regard for Science 
Germany. 


State is just around the corner. 
to Hitler: “I free man from the fetters 
of a filthy and humiliating self-torture, 
the chimera called 
from the requirements of freedom and 


conscience; and 


personal independence, which only few 
are able to endure. The leader-law- 
giver frees the mass of believers from the 
burden of free will.””? 
Communism, Nazism and 
are alike in eliminating the freedom of 
the individual. Applying the orthodox 
scientific theory that man is merely an 


Fascism 


organism determined by certain physical 
forces, the Totalitarian leaders decided 
that they would be the determining 
Lenin dismissed freedom as a 
In the mausoleum 


forces. 
bourgeois prejudice. 
on Red Square, his embalmed corpse 
still lies on the bier with clenched fist. 
Mussolini asserted: “IT am determined 


2 Quoted by René Fueloep-Miller in “Fyodor 
Dostoevsky,” p. 119. 
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to stride unhesitatingly over the de- 
formed body of the goddess of liberty.” 
And Hitler proclaimed: 
indispensable. . . . It is inconceivable 
that government and order can be pre- 
served without coercion” (“Fyodor Dos- 


“Terrorism is 


toevsky,” p. L17). 

As we ponder the essential teachings 
of the scientific materialists we shudder. 
They are in our very ranks in these days 
of an impending war with Communism, 
and yet they have basically the same 
ideas as those of Communism. Com- 
pare Marx’s theory of dialectical materi- 
alism: “It is not the consciousness of 
man which determines his existence, but 
on the contrary his social existence which 
determines his consciousness.”” How to 
convince these materialists that life is 
that is our prob- 
lem. Or as Dr. Sinnott phrases it: 


spirit as well as flesh 


“Man is half ape and half angel, half 
I gel, 

matter and half spirit. Herein lies his 

glory, his tragedy, and the possibility 


for him of tremendous things.” 


SCIENCE AND ABSOLUTE TRUTH 

$y way of postscript I may say that it 
is regrettable that Dr. Sinnott suggests 
that religion must surrender all claims 
to infallibility in order to bring about 
harmony between science and religion. 
“The wisdom and experience of great 
souls in the past and the revelations of 
truth which came to them and were 
transmitted to us are indeed worthy of 
reverence, but where these are in conflict 
with the clear findings of the sciences 
their authority must be rejected.” Yet, 
in another place he knocks the bottom 


out from under this contention. He 


“Science itself is still far from 
solving its own problems, and the next 
century or two are bound to change not 
only its facts but doubtless its very 
concepts. This is no time for absolute 
certainties.” 


Says: 


In other words, he wants Christians to 
surrender the revelation of Christ as 
taught by an infallible teaching body 
whenever it conflicts with the teachings 
of science, even though these scientific 
teachings may be abandoned as utterly 
Again, Dr. 


Sinnott directs a shaft at Catholic dog- 


false in a century or two. 


mas by saying that truth can never be 
bound within the limits of a dogma, and 
he quotes Eddington as remarking that 
it would be a surprise to find a university 
where the students would recite New- 
Precisely. Sci- 
entists can never set up any truth as a 
dogma because of the ever-changing 
quality of their adherence to scientific 
What is true to-day may be 
We come 
to scientific knowledge through fallible 
instruments and fallible agents, but we 
to knowledge of the invisible 
world, if at all, by reliance on an author- 
ity that must be infallible. Aside from 
this excursion into the field of religion, 
Dr. Sinnott’s attempt to harmonize 
scientism and idealism is most commend- 
able. It would be a happier and safer 
world if all scientists were aware of the 
reality of the world of the spirit and 
that. spiritual matter. 
For the question is not: is the atom- 
bomb a good invention? Rather it is: 
is the man who controls the atom-bomb 


ton’s laws of motion. 


teachings. 


rather ridiculous to-morrow. 


come 


forces control 


a man of good will? 
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Notes on the Liturgy of 
the Mass 


By EDWARD DAHMUS 


OR FIFTEEN years I was master 


of ceremonies at all episcopal functions 
in one of our major seminaries. For 
eight years I was listed as ‘Professor 
of Liturgy,” and gave instructions for 
the proper recitation of the Divine 
Office. Under my direction the stu- 
dents studied the Ritual and practised 
saying Mass. But all of it was rubrics 
and ceremonies, the externals of liturgy. 

Similar conditions in other seminaries 
may not have improved much during the 
past quarter-century. In Oralte Fratres 
(October, 1948) Rev. Paschal Botz, 
O.S.B., presents an article on “Liturgy 
in the Seminary.’ He says that “‘there 
exists a common conviction that semi- 
narians stand in need of great improve- 
ment in this matter.”” His knowledge 
arises “from a survey of facts as they 
obtain in many seminaries in the United 
States and abroad.” 


UNDERMINING THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE MISSAL 


Who can condemn a teacher of liturgy 
if he withdraws into the safety zone of 
rubric and ceremony when he _ en- 
counters statements by liturgists of 
international repute which in 
narians and priests will weakenor destroy 
respect for the authority of the Missal? 
I fear that neither the department of 
dogmatic nor the department of moral 
theology will feel called on and qualified 
to champion the cause of the Missal 
which is the authoritative textbook for 


semi- 
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the study of the liturgy of the Mass. 

Statements that threaten to under- 
mine the authority of the Missal are 
the following: 


“The layman may rightly conclude 
that he need not give these (Offertory) 
prayers the same attention he gives 
the other prayers of the Mass, since 
they are in noway necessary for his par- 
ticipation in the Mass.... By this 
elevation (at the Consecration) and 
the accompanying adoration an alien 
element was brought into the Mass 
which had the effect of beclouding the 
true significance of the Holy Sacri- 
fice.... Evidently this prayer (Nobis 
quoque peccatoribus) is an_ inter- 
polation, disrupting the original com- 
pactness of the Canon. ... Since the 
various prayers at the time of the 
Communion originated in different 
periods, this last division of the Mass 
does not even possess that minimum 
of organic unity which we found in the 
Canon” (four statements from Parsch, 
“Liturgy of the Mass,” pages. 167, 
235, 249, 269). 

“Well, the clever people say—and I 
fancy the clever people may be right— 
that this particular bit of the Mass 
doesn't really belong here; it has got 
here by accident” (this clever bit of 
fancy about the Supplices graces page 
122 of ““The Mass in Slow Motion” by 
Msgr. Knox). 


“My Sunday Missal’ of Father 
Stedman has done and is doing a world 
of good for millions of the laity. But 
among the explanatory footnotes are 
some which are not at all or not fully 
justified by the text they are intended to 
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explain. Many seminarians and many 
young priests have profited by “My 
Sunday Missal,” but they may also 
have been misinstructed by the faulty 
explanations. Such explanations are 
the following, which I quote from an 
edition printed in 1943 or later. 

“In the Canon there are six Prayers 
of Remembrance; also five Prayers of 
Offering; half before, half after the 
Consecration” (p. 48). The name “re- 
membrance” does not fit each of the 
six; one of the six doesn’t even exist, 
and there is only one prayer of offering 
after the Consecration. 


PRAYERS AND CEREMONIES 
IN THE CANON 


“Now (at the Hane igitur) we place 
our sins on the head of Jesus, Victim 
for our sins” (p. 50). It is’ the 
Heavenly Father who places our sins 
on the Victim. The Divine Victim 
accepts the burden—but not at the 
Hance igitur! 

“How does Jesus die again and renew 
His Sacrifice? He dies ‘mystically,’ 
since the words of the Consecration 
are like a sword, ‘mystically’ separating 
the Body from the Blood” (p. 52). 
The words of Consecration do not “kill” 
in any way. They effect the presence 
of the living Victim of Calvary, who is 
identified as the true Victim of Calvary 
by His presence under separate species. 
As the risen Victim of Calvary identi- 
fied Himself before the Apostles by 
showing the marks of His wounds, as the 
pictured wounds identify a statue or 
picture as that of the once crucified 
Saviour, so the Body and Blood, sepa- 
rately consecrated vi verborum, can never 
be anyone else except the One who died 
on the Cross of Calvary. ‘Mediator 
Dei’ teaches that “Christ is symbolically 
shown by separate symbols to be in the 
state of victimhood.” 

“Words of our Lord, when instituting 


the priesthood” (p. 52). The Hee 
quoliescumque feceritis, in met memoriam 
facielis are not the words used by 
Christ when instituting the priesthood. 
Trent declares that the priesthood was 
instituted when Christ spoke the words: 
“Hoc facile in meam commemorationem.”’ 
Facile is quite different from facielis. 
The Liturgy evidently did not want the 
facile in this place. “As often as ye 
do this, ye will be doing it in memory of 
Me” is a better translation of the 
words used in the Mass than the cus- 
tomary: “As often as ye shall do these 
things, ye shall do them in memory of 
Me.” 

“Priest makes the sign of the Cross 
five times, indicating Christ is on the 
Cross” (p. 53). But Christ is not on the 
Cross when the five Crosses are made 
during the Unde el memores. Christ is 
the Eucharistic Victim being liturgi- 
cally offered at that moment, the Hostia 
pura, sancla, immaculata, the Panis 
sanclus and the Calix salutis present 
before our very eyes. To point at the 
Eucharistic Victim with the index of 
the right hand would offend against the 
reverence and beauty which animate 
every liturgical action. Instead, the 
whole right hand points at the Victim 
by signing it five times with the sign of 
the Cross. 

“Tet these offerings be carried’ 
indicates the infinite merits of Christ. 
also our humble offerings” (p. 54). 
After the liturgical act of offering which 
follows the Consecration, the Body and 
Blood of Christ are no longer gifts to 
be offered. The Father has already 
definitely accepted them, and is leaving 
them on the altar to be the food of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The Sup- 
plices is not a prayer of offering this 
food, but a request that it be carried 
to a “heavenly table” for the sacrificial 
banquet. 

When you see priests speeding through 
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the Mass up to the Consecration, then 
slowing down for less than two minutes, 
and promptly resuming speed, you have 
reason to suspect that they are victims 
of essence theories. ““That the Con- 


secration embodies the total essence of 


the Eucharistic Sacrifice, to the ex- 
clusion of every other liturgical action 
prescribed in its celebration, is a prac- 
tically unanimous teaching of present- 
day theologians.”” Teachers of liturgy 
do not find their burden lightened by : 
statement of this nature. But after 
“Mediator Dei” no theologian may wish 
to repeat it. 

There may be other ways of improving 
the teaching of liturgy, but the only one 
that appeals to me is to lift the treatise 
on the Mass bodily out of the customary 
framework of dogmatic theology and 


entrust its teaching to a_ specially 
trained teacher of Sacred Liturgy. 


Nothing less may raise Sacred Liturgy 
to its proper place of honor in the 
seminary course of studies. 


THE MASS IS WHAT THE 

MISSAL SAYS: IT IS 

The very frequent quoting of the 
text of the Missal by “Mediator Dei” 
seems to indicate a determination to 
compel acceptance of the Missal as the 
authoritative voice of the Church. 
We must learn that the Mass is what 
the Missal says it is. 

Christ left to His Church a visible 
sacrifice, such as the nature of man 
requires (Trent, XXII, 1). Visible, 
first of all, are the priest, bread and wine 
and water, chalice and altar. Visible 
are the symbols which identify the 
victim as the victim of Calvary.  Visi- 


ble are the raising of eyes, a gesture of 


blessing, the breaking and eating of the 
consecrated Bread, the drinking of the 
consecrated Wine. Audible are the 
words of thanksgiving to the Father and 
the words of the Consecration. . All this 
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from Our Lord Himself who wants His 
Mystical Body to see, hear, touch, and 
taste. 

To His Church Christ entrusted the 
task of embellishing and amplifying 
the holy action, and of making it in- 
telligible even to the least educated 
of the faithful. Guided by the Holy 
Spirit, the Church could not fail to 
accomplish the task by adding actions 
and words that give outward expression 
to the doctrinal content of the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

The Church added the bowing of 
head and body, the striking of the 
breast, the bending of the knee. Hands 
are washed, gifts offered with signifi- 
cant gestures. Acts of adoration, 
thanksgiving and petition are visibly 
and audibly performed throughout the 
Holy Sacrifice. A crucifix reminds the 
faithful that the victim is the Victim 
of Calvary. Relics, vestments, candles, 
incense, song and music and poetry, 
painting and sculpture and architecture, 
they all serve to enhance reverence and 
beauty. 


INTERPRETING THE LITURGY 

OF THE MASS 

And yet, no matter how simple and 
intelligible the liturgy of the Mass, 
there is much room for improvement 
in its interpretation. Theologians ex- 
pound the mysteries of the transub- 
stantiation and the Real Presence, but 
to explain the liturgy of the Eucharist 
is not within their line of duty. His- 
torians laboriously trace the develop- 
ment of the liturgy through twenty 
centuries; but sometimes, so it seems, 
they fail to understand the liturgy 
of the present day. Teachers of liturgy 
dread to get into conflict 
flicting Mass theories, and prudently 
retire to the safety zone of mere ex- 


with con- 


ternals. 


Recalling my experiences of some 
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thirty years ago, I believe that teachers 
of liturgy will be interested in the con- 
clusions I formed after continuous medi- 
tation on the words and actions pres- 
cribed in the Roman Missal as we have 
it to-day. I shall try to show in the 
following paragraphs how certain doc- 
Holy Sacrifice 
are given liturgical expression: first, 
the Eucharistic union which binds to- 
gether the Head and members of the 
Mystical Body when they are offered to 
the Father; 
sin through sacrificial action in the 
Mass; third, the passing of the Mystical 
Body out of this world to the Father. 


trines concerning the 
5 


second, the remission of 


IS THE MASS PRINCIPALLY 
\ BANQUET? 
“Principally, the Mass is a banquet. 
The mingling of the wine and the 
water is a symbol of the effect of the 
The faithful ex- 
ercise their priesthood, that is, take 
active participation in the Holy Sacri- 
fice, in no other way than in the sacri- 
ficial meal after the sacrifice has been 
offered.” Dr. 
changed these statements after “Mys- 
“Mediator Dei” 
explained the priesthood of the faithful 
different way. But the words 
quoted above are in his “Liturgy of the 
Mass” (pp. 5, 175, 306), and this book 
influence the 


sacrificial banquet. . . . 


Parsch may have 


tici, Corporis” and 


Ill a 


continues — to liturgical 
movement. 

The great mass of the faithful share 
the sacrificial banquet in a very limited 
The more solemn the Mass, the 
fewer the 


Way. 
rule. 
When the Pope pontificates, at the 


communicants as a 


consecration of bishops and priests, at 
funeral and wedding Masses, at first 
and jubilee Masses, at the later Sunday 
High Masses, very few of the faithful 
communicate. But all) these Masses 
are the action of the whole Mystical 


Body. The whole Mystical Body offers 


and is offered in union with Christ, 
regardless of whether anyone besides 
the priest receives the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. The Mass, therefore, 
cannot be principally a banquet; prin- 
cipally, the Mass is a sacrificial offering. 

In “Mystici Corporis’” we read: 
“Non modo semetipsum Patri offert, sed 
in semelipso mystica eliam sua membra”’ 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, July, 1948, p. 233). 
Which means that all the members of 
the Mystical Body in some way share in 
offering and in being offered, even when 
they do not share in the banquet. 
There must exist a special Eucharistic 
union between the Head and the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body when Christ 
offers within Himself His mystical 
members, and when the Mystical Body 
offers the Holy Eucharist. How, ac- 
cording to the Missal, is this Eucharistic 
union effected? 

The bread and wine represent the 
Mystical Body. At the mingling of the 
water with the wine the Mystical Body 
asks for a consortium (an intimate 
association of some kind) of the human 
with the divine. Of that intimate 
association the mingling is the symbol. 
When the substance of the bread and 
wine is changed into the substance of the 
Eucharist, a most unique mystic union 
of the divine and the human becomes a 
fact. The outward appearances of its 
representative gifts continue to repre- 
sent the visible Mystical Body. The 
unseen substance is the invisible Divine 
Head united with His mystical members. 

The Eucharistic thus unites 
Head and body, substance and appear- 
ances, constituting them a single Eu- 
charistic Victim. And in semelipso 
Christ’ offers to the Father mystica 
eliam sua membra,. 


union 


EFFUNDETUR IN 
REMISSIONEM PECCATORUM 


A good example of how a doctrine 
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is liturgically expressed in the Mass is 
the treatment given to the remission of 
sin. At the Last Supper Christ stressed 
the forgiveness of sin as the purpose of 
His impending death on the Cross. 
The formula of Consecration in the 
Mass mentions no other purpose. The 
Church teaches that the Mass is a 
propitiatory sacrifice through which 
crimina el peccata eliam ingentia are 
forgiven. The liturgy of the Mass 
handles the process in a manner which 
clearly shows that the Church wants 
it understood that remission of sin 
through the instrumentality of the Mass 
requires that it be through the sacri- 
ficial action of the Eucharistic Victim, 
not by other means at all times available 
to the members of the Mystical Body. 

Trent also declares that Christ in- 
stituted the Holy Sacrifice “for the 
remission of the sins into which we fall 
from day to day” (qux a nobis quolidie 
committuntur). For the —Gasparri 
Catechism (p. 378) somebody added 
the word all, making it read: quz a 
nobis omnibus quolidie committuntur. 
The author of this interpolation (as 
also other authors) seems to interpret 
the Trentine words as meaning that 
grievous sins are not included in the 
sins “into which we fall from day to 
day,”’ and, because every member of the 
Mystical Body is guilty of “everyday 
dust,”’ this dust can easily be forgiven 
at the foot of the altar in the very 
beginning of the Mass. But the words 
of the Missal show plainly that for the 
Mystical Body the “‘dust of everyday” 
is considered not forgiven after the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. To- 
gether with the crimina et peccata eliam 
ingentia the “‘dust of everyday” is to be 
forgiven later in the Mass by sacrificial 
action. 

At the foot of the altar the whole 
Mystical Body confesses itself guilty of 
sin. Peccavi nimis—these two words 
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include the crimina et peccata eliam in- 
gentia. Pleas for mercy and forgive- 
ness follow in quick succession: Misere- 
altur Deus. Ostende misericordiam. Au- 
fer iniquilales. Indulgere digneris pec- 
cata. Eleison, eleison, eleison. 

At the Offertory of the bread the 
priest formally declares that the hostia 
immaculata (the sinless bread) is being 
offered pro tnnumerabilibus peccatis et 
offensionibus et negligentiis. ‘This mass 
of sins quz a nobis quolidie committuntur 
includes not only the daily heinous 
crimes of members of the Mystical 
Body, but also the “dust of everyday” 
the negligentiz of lesser sinners. 

At the Hane igilur the priest spreads 
his hands over the sin-laden gift, the 
bread and wine, which represent the 
Mystical Body. He begs the Father to 
accept it placalus, which means that He 
has not yet forgiven. The spreading of 
the hands over the bread and wine does 
not indicate that the burden of sin is be- 
ing laid on them at this time. That was 
done at the Offertory. Now the gesture 
means that the gift is already burdened 
withsin. Immediately after the spread- 
ing of the hands, the Mystical Body begs 
the Father to let the sin-laden gift be- 
come the Body and the Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The priest recites 
the formula of Consecration, and the 
Father changes the sin-laden gift into 
the Body and Blood of His beloved Son. 
The burden of sin which was borne by 
the substance of the bread and wine does 
not cease to exist, but is transferred to 
the new substance. And now the Vic- 
tim of Calvary is ready to be offered 
anew, at every Mass, for the remission 
of the daily crimes and offenses and 
failings of His Mystical Body. As on 
the Cross, so the sinless sin-laden Sa- 
viour offers Himself in remissionem pec- 
calorum. 

After the transfer of the sins of the 
Mystical Body to the Eucharistic Vic- 
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tim there are no further pleas for mercy 
and pardon addressed to the Father in 
the Canon of the Mass. At the Agnus 
Dei we turn from the Father in order to 
speak to our Domine Jesu Christe in 
preparation for Holy Communion. Him 
we ask several times to be merciful and 
to forgive. 


LITURGICAL PORTRAYAL OF 

TRANSITUS AD PATREM 

Trent declares that Christ instituted 
the Mass in order to leave to His Church 
a liturgical celebration which would take 
the place of the Jewish Pasch. As the 
Jewish Pasch commemorated the pass- 
ing of the Jews out of Egypt into the 
Promised Land, so the Mass was to be 
the memorial celebration of the passing 
of the Saviour out of this world to the 
Father. Something would be lacking 
in the liturgy of the Mass if this purpose 
were not liturgically portrayed. 

Christ’s transilus ad Patrem began 
with the Passion. St. John begins his 
story of the Passion with the words: 
‘Before the feast of the Passover, know- 
ing that His hour had come to pass out 
of this world to the Father.”” The three 
stages of the fransilus ad Patrem are the 
Passion, the Resurrection, and the As- 
cension. The Saviour surrenders His 


human life in sacrifice into the hands of 


the Father, who returns it to Him in the 
Resurrection, and rewards Him with the 
place at His right hand in the Ascension. 
In the Mass the Passion, Resurrection 
and Ascension are mentioned twice, first 
in the Suscipe sancla Trinitas, the second 
time with emphatic phrasing right after 
Memores tam beat 
Passionis, nec non ab inferis Resurrec- 
tionis, sed el in celos gloriose Ascensionis, 
offerimus Hostiam puram, sanctam, im- 
maculalam (that is, “in memory of the 
passing of Thy Divine Son out of this 
world to Thee, we offer this pure, holy, 
sinless Victim’’). 


the Consecration: 


The Jewish Pasch was celebrated with 
significant ceremony. Jesus Himself 
regularly took part in the celebration, 
most conspicuously so just before He 
instituted the novum Pascha nove legis. 
The new Pasch must portray the transi- 
tus ad Patrem not less significantly than 
the old Pasch portrayed the erilus ex 
Egypto. 

The Head of the Mystical Body can 
never again die, rise, and ascend to the 
Father. But Christ’s Mystical Body 
can do all that mystically, and He can 
join in the action in His own way. 

Before the Mystical Body can pass out 
of this world to the Father, its daily bur- 
den of sin must be transferred to its 
Divine Head for expiation. The sub- 
stance of the gift representative of the 
Mystical Body must undergo a mystical 
death in the transubstantiation, and 
must rise again in union with the risen 
glorified Christ. United in Eucharistic 
union, the Head and members of the 
Mystical Body are offered to the Father, 
and the acceptance of the Eucharistic 
Victim by the Father completes a very 
real fransilus ad Patrem. 

But the liturgy of the Mass adds an- 
other ceremony in order more visibly to 
portray the passing out of this world to 
the Father, both Head and members of 
the Mystical Body taking part. This 
ceremony begins with the Supplices. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY 
AND TRANSITUS AD PATREM 


Too often the one and only Sacrifice 
of the Mass is compared with other sacri- 
fices, both Jewish and pagan, and such 
comparisons tempt historians and litur- 
gists to discover things in the Mass 
which are not there at all. Because in 
some other sacrifices the “‘deity” was 
expected to accept sacrificial food and to 
enjoy it, therefore some authors imagine 
that also the Eucharistic food must be 
offered, or carried by His holy Angel, to 
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the Father so that He may “enjoy” it; 
and the liturgical prayer offering it 
to the Father, so they say, is the 
Supplices. But the prayer does not ask 
the Father to “enjoy” the Body and the 
Blood of His Only Son. 
who are to enjoy it are the members of 
the Mystical Body. Neither is the 
Supplices a prayer of offering. It does 
not contain any word signifying an of- 
There is no further need of offer- 


The only ones 


fering. 
ing after the Eucharistic Victim has 
once been liturgically offered immedi- 
ately after the Consecration. Once of- 
fered, the Father accepts His Divine 
Son without fail. 

Having accepted the liturgically of- 
fered Eucharistic Flesh and Blood, the 
Father leaves it on the table for mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body to eat as sac- 
rificial sacramental nourishment. Here 
then, with the Supplices, we begin a sec- 
ond fransilus ad Palrem, a mystic as- 
cension into “the promised land.” We 
beg the Father to let His Messenger, who 
is now with us, lead us away from this 
arth, upward to sublime allare tuum for 
a truly heavenly banquet with Father 
and Holy Spirit and all the celestial 
hosts looking on. The Mystical Body 
speaks a kindly memento for the souls 
detained in Purgatory, who cannot 
take part in the mystic ascension. For 
nobis quoque peccaloribus we humbly im- 
plore some kind of companionship (par- 
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lem aliquam el societatem) with the 
Saints, who are waiting for us. At the 
heavenly table the Mystical Body of- 
fers an ecstatic “toast” to the Eucha- 
ristic Christ and to the Blessed Trinity: 
Tibi omnis honor et gloria per omnia 
secula seculorum. 

And then, overwhelmed by the won- 
drous spectacle of absolute harmony of 
divine and created wills, yet conscious 
of its own unfinished task on earth, the 
Mystical Body, coached by its Divine 
Head (moniti ef formatli), boldly speaks 
to the Father and dares (audemus) to 
say to Him: Adveniat Regnum Tuum 
(Haste the day of our final ascension 
into this Thy glorious heaven). 


A MYSTIC REHEARSAL FOR THE 
FINAL ASCENSION 


The words ef in lerra make us again 
For the 
actual eating of the Eucharistic food, the 
Mystical Body returns from its visit to 
the Father, back to the earth of trespass 
and temptation and evil, accompanied 


conscious of mortal realities. 


by its Divine Head, who will be “‘our 
daily bread” as long as the day of sin 
and evil may last. 

The mystic ascension to the Father's 
heavenly table is a rehearsal for the final 
ascension, a continuous — rehearsal 
throughout the world until He comes 
venial) for the final 


(donec glorious 


transitus ad Patrem. 








Reflections on Canon Stokes’ 


Church and State 


By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J. 


ry 

I HE recent appearance of three 
massive volumes by Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes on the history of Chureli- 
State relations in the United States is a 
sign that we have reached the end of an 
epoch in Church-State adjustments in 
America. Up to a very few years ago 
we took the traditional relations between 
Church and State very much for 
granted, but now the historical bases of 
the great social institution of Church- 
State harmony and codperation have 
been challenged. And, quite naturally, 
every serious-minded social thinker is 
anxious to discover and study the ori- 
gins, development and present status of 
Church-State relations in the United 
States. Canon Stokes has dedicated the 
past thirteen years of his life to the 
problem of Church and State in the 
United States, and every American is in- 
debted to him for his comprehensive 
treatise on the topic. As the agnostics 
and non-believers of America (now pos- 
sibly approximating the 100,000,000 
mark) continue in their efforts to destroy 
everything Christian in American life 
and law, those who believe in the 
natural law and basic Christian prin- 
ciples will have more and more need of 
Canon Stokes’ veritable arsenal of in- 
formation and inspiration. 


BASIC ETHICAL IDEAS AND 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


The fundamental thesis of these three 
volumes is that America is a Christian 


nation in that it is dedicated to protect 
and perpetuate the basic ethical ideals 
of Christianity. Equally important 
with this objective, however, is Amer- 
ica’s duty to give absolute religious free- 
dom to every citizen. 

Canon Stokes feels that the American 
tradition of Church-State separation 
has provided more real religious liberty 
than any other system of Church-State 
relations in the history of mankind. 
He is anxious, therefore, that its bases, 
its origin, its development and its pres- 
ent problems be thoroughly understood. 
Canon Stokes believes, however, that 
this separation is not an absolute one, 
but rather a “friendly”’ separation, as 
he puts it, which allows codperation be- 
tween Church and State. In fact, the 
Church-State separation which Canon 
Stokes feels is traditionally American 
does not forbid the State from aiding all 
religions if done on a non-discriminatory 
basis. He rejects, therefore, the main 
principle of the decision in both the 
Everson case (the New Jersey bus issue) 
and the McCollum ruling (the Cham- 
paign released-time program). He seems 
to approve of the McCollum decision, 
however, on grounds which, as we shall 
see, are not entirely satisfactory. 

The author of these volumes, which 
will without doubt be referred to as the 
definitive work on Church-State rela- 
tions, is clearly not a secularist. He 
feels that the Churches have the right 
and duty to speak and act on what they 
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consider to be moral issues in the tem- 
poral order. To do so is a part of con- 
stitutionally protected religious liberty. 
Canon Stokes, moreover, asserts very 
strongly that the forces of secularism 
constitute a threat to religion much more 
serious than most people realize. The 
divorce of religion and education in the 
public schools which has existed now for 
over a century is a serious defect of the 
American system of Church-State sepa- 
ration, perhaps its most serious defect. 
None of the schemes to introduce reli- 
gious instruction into the public schools, 
Canon Stokes feels, has yet been able 
to integrate religious training with the 
secular education offered in our public 
schools. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The basic ideals of Christianity are at 
the heart of American law, Canon Stokes 
feels, and these ideals, detached from 
any sectarian dogma or institution, have 
a recognized place in America’s national 
life. These ideals must be preserved, 
the Canon insists, if American democ- 
racy is to perdure. As to the question 
of preserving these ideals, Canon Stokes 
stands midway between America’s ex- 
treme religionists and her extreme sepa- 
rationists. The former group would hold 
that the State in America has the posi- 
tive obligation to religion, 
since, as many courts have said, Chris- 
tianity is a part of the Anglo-American 
legal tradition. The latter group feels 
that the State must observe a complete 
neutrality to religion. Canon Stokes 
stands with the religionists in that he 
feels that the United States, while pro- 
viding complete religious freedom to 
all, “‘is committed in general to a Chris- 
tian ideal.’”” Canon Stokes also agrees 
with the religionists in accepting the 
maxim that “there is nothing unconsti- 
tutional about a law merely because it 


promote 
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helps all religions.”” On the other hand, 
the Canon agrees with the separation- 
ists that there is a wall of separation in 
the United States between Church and 
State, and that it should be kept “high 
and impregnable.” 

Stokes furthermore is not a liberal who 
seeks political and social liberty without 
reference to religious liberty. For him 
religious liberty is the matrix of all other 
freedoms, and if it fails all other liber- 
ties will also perish. The forces of true 
religion and true freedom run parallel, 
the Canon reminds us, and he urges this 
truth with some insistence on those ag- 
nostics and liberals who are ardent ad- 
vocates of all the freedoms in the Bill of 
Rights. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 


Not the least of the lessons to be 
learned from the vast scholarship of 
Canon Stokes is the fact that there has 
been in this country a real separation of 
Church and State. Catholics 
have denied this fact because the for- 
mula has been exploited by the Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United (PO- 
AU) to mean the absolute separation of 
Church and State. Granted that this 
use of the term is an abuse of the truth 
contained in it, yet one can hardly say 
after reading Canon Stokes’ three vol- 
umes that a real separation has not been 
in existence during the century and a 
half of America’s life as a nation. It is 
not a separation in the French anticleri- 
cal sense, as Stokes himself insists, but 
rather a separation based on the convic- 
tion that the State should not be the 
judge of any religion but should respect 
all religions so long as they do not en- 
danger the State’s interests. 

Catholics should learn from Stokes’ 
volumes another lesson, too, it seems to 
this writer. That is, that there has not 
been enough written on the Catholic 
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position on the topics surrounding 
Church-State issues. 


MISSTATEMENTS OF CATHOLIC 

VIEWPOINT 

One cannot read far in Canon Stokes’ 
3000 pages without realizing that some- 
times he quotes items in non-Catholic 
periodicals and books which he feels re- 
flect the true Catholic viewpoint but 
which in fact are false. He relies almost 
absolutely on the Christian Century, the 
Churchman and the Bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches for many of 
his references. When the reporting in 
these periodicals is incorrect (as it often 
is in the Christian Century, at least con- 
cerning the Catholic position on Church- 
State issues), there has been no Catho- 
lic answer given; a fair-minded non- 
Catholic like Canon Stokes consequently 
assumes that the reporting has been cor- 
rect. The necessity of answering every 
misstatement about the Catholic Church 
thus becomes clear when we read a book 
of this type. It may seem needless to 
refute calumnies against the Church 
which appear obviously absurd to any 
reasonably well-informed Catholic, but 
the fact is that, if these charges are not 
answered, they will be picked up by 
others and handed on as true. 


MAY THE CHURCH INTERVENE 
IN TEMPORAL QUESTIONS? 


Another lesson that Catholics might 
profitably take away from Canon Stokes’ 
trilogy is the indisputable fact that 
many fair-minded non-Catholics do not 
understand the position of the Catholic 
Church in relation to problems in the 
temporal order. Canon Stokes, as we 
have said, is no secularist; he admits 
that the Churches have the right and 
duty to enter the temporal order when 
what they conceive to be a moral issue is 
there disputed. The Canon seems to 
allow this right to the Catholic Church, 


however, with some reluctance. He 
hints here and there that the aim of the 
Catholic Church is not always necessar- 
ily altruistic when it takes a stand on a 
problem in the temporal order; the 
Church in the past, the Canon indicates, 
has entered the temporal order to gain 
political power as such, and unless the 
Catholic Church is carefully watched it 
will do so again. To American Catho- 
lics this suggestion that the Church de- 
sires political power for its own sake is 
patently erroneous, but can it be said 
that there have been enough clear expo- 
sitions of the Church’s position vis-d-vis 
the temporal order so that the reason- 
able non-Catholic would feel absolutely 
assured that the Church desires to pro- 
tect only the natural law and her own 
freedom when the Church enters the 
temporal order? 

Canon Stokes, as we have said, feels 
that the American tradition of Church- 
State separation does not forbid the 
State aiding all religions if no one reli- 
gion is preferred. He agrees with Pro- 
fessor Corwin, the eminent constitu- 
tional law expert, that the words in the 
Everson decision to the effect that the 
State may not “aid all religions” are 
unwarranted, and should be omitted in 
any subsequent decision of the Supreme 
Court. Canon Stokes, however, does 
not seem to appreciate the fact that 
these words, which were not entirely 
necessary for the disposition of the Ever- 
son case, have become the real basis of 
the McCollum decision. In the oral ar- 
guments before the Supreme Court in 
the latter case Mr. Justice Black explic- 
itly denied the allegation of counsel for 
the Champaign School Board that the 
words “aid all religions’ were dicta 
(ideas not really essential to the decision 
given) in the Everson decision. Those 
words, in fact, became the very heart of 
the McCollum decision, and it is for this 
reason that the McCollum ruling is doc- 
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trinnaire, revolutionary and dangerous. 
Canon Stokes interprets the McCollum 
decision to be a simple order that reli- 
gious education classes may not be held 
on the premises of public school prop- 
erty; the decision, however, cannot be 
restricted to such a narrow ruling. It is 
the reason behind the Court’s order that 
is really important, and Canon Stokes, 
although he sees the error in the doctrine 
that the State may not “‘aid all reli- 
gions,” does not grasp the real principle 
in the McCollum decision. It is well 
for all to remember this defect in Stokes’ 
treatment of the McCollum decision, be- 
cause his opinion on this case will be 
cited as the unimpeachable authority. 


The fact is that Stokes, as he himself 


admits in his preface, cannot and does 
not make any pretension to be an expert 
on the legal and constitutional aspects 
of the topic he treats. 


THE “WALL OF SEPARATION” 

BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 

Canon Stokes’ final opinion of the 
Everson decision is not entirely clear. 
He actually avoids a judgment on it by 
saying that to a layman like himself the 
majority and minority opinions seem 
equally conclusive. He hints rather 
clearly, however, that he has some grave 
misgivings about the decision; he states 
completely gratuitously that the legal 
experts are opposed to the decision. 
Some Catholic writers and others have 
asserted that, if the WeCollum decision 
is good law, then the Kverson ruling must 
be bad law. Canon Stokes does not fol- 
low this reasoning’ and rightly so, it 
seems to this writer. We should re- 
member that the Hverson decision was 
actually and properly decided on the 
principle which the United States Su- 
preme Court used in 1930 when it unani- 
mously sustained a Louisiana law which 
permitted non-public school children to 
receive free non-religious textbooks from 
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the State. The essays in the majority 
and minority opinions of the Everson 
decision about the “‘wall of separation” 
were in reality superfluous to the princi- 
ple laid down—namely, that there could 
not constitutionally be any discrimina- 
tion in the application of public welfare 
benefits. In the WeCollum ruling, how- 
ever, the unhistorical notions about the 
“wall of separation” included in the 
Everson decision were made the basis for 
prohibiting the teaching of religion on 
public school property. Canon Stokes 
is not persuaded that bus rides and text- 
books are in the same category, but le- 
gally there can be no difference if these 
aids are considered in a statute as pub- 
lic welfare benefits. The Everson deci- 
sion, therefore, is good law no matter 
what one thinks is the meaning of the 
“establishment” clause of the First 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


THE DILEMMA OF 

THE AMERICAN 

PARENT 

The Canon therefore, by accepting 
the WeCollum decision, has failed to 
solve the dilemma of the American par- 
ent, a dilemma of which he is very con- 
scious. The American parent, desirous 
of having religion integrated with the 
education of the young, was before the 
WcCollum decision obliged to send his 
children to the public school and accept 
the small amount of religious training 
there available, or send the young to a 
private school where religion would be 
given due prominence but where the 
youngsters would not benefit by the val- 
ues of public school education. The 
McCollum decision has made this di- 
lemma even more insoluble, since now 
parents may not look to the public 
school for any solution, and if they set up 
a private school where religion is taught 
they are barred by the MeCollum deci- 
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sion from any public aid. The MeCol- 
lum decision, therefore, has only ag- 
gravated the problem of the religiously 
minded parent. [It is consequently dif- 
ficult to understand Canon Stokes’ 
complacency when he writes that in his 
estimation there is little likelihood of 
grave Church-State controversies in the 
near future. The more realistic view 
would seem to indicate that there will 
not be any permanent Church-State 
harmony until the problem of integrat- 
ing religious instruction with secular 
education is solved to the satisfaction of 
parents in general. As Dr. James A. 
Pike, Protestant chaplain of Columbia 
University, remarked in his book review 
of Stokes’ work in the New York Times: 
there will be no peace on the question of 
religion in education until those who 
support the public school system recog- 
nize “the present bias of the public 
schools in favor of secularism—a bias in 
part judicially enforced, in part due to 
the illusion that secularism is neutral- 
ity.” 

Reading Canon Stokes’ voluminous 
work leaves one With the deep conviction 


that the Catholic Church is becoming 
the last bulwark of the very natural law 
itself. Pius XII, it will be recalled, 
mentioned this fact in his first Encyclical 
in 1939; the Pontiff’s statement is be- 
coming ever more true of the Church in 
America. On the issues of divorce, 
birth control and euthanasia the strug- 
gle of the Catholic Church to make the 
natural law known and observed is well 
known. It would seem that the next 
battleground will be centered in the 
question of the obligation which the 
State has by reason of the natural law to 
promote and further the interests of re- 
ligion. The McCollum decision has in 
effect denied this obligation on the part 
of the State. The Catholic Church is 
therefore opposed to that decision as are 
all real Christians, and all who believe 
that the State no less than individuals 
must give recognition to the Creator. 
For all those who would join in the bat- 
tle to preserve this very elementary 
principle of the natural law, Canon 
Stokes’ trilogy will serve as an indis- 
pensable arsenal of information and in- 
spiration. 
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The New Patron of 


Confessors: St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori 


By J. J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 


S.. AvpHonsus de Liguori in a 
concisely practical little book, the 
‘Praxis Confessarii,”’ says that, “if every 
confessor had the knowledge and the 
kindness so necessary for his calling, the 
world would not reek with such moun- 
tains of sin, nor would hell be so crowded 
with souls.” His remark brings into 
startling focus the importance of skilled 
confessors in the Catholic Church. 
Christ’ instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance as the means of bringing those 
who fall grievously after Baptism back 
to the grace and friendship of God. But 
whether or not a sinner will draw fruit 
from the Sacrament of Penance depends 
in great part on the kindness and wisdom 
of the individual priest who sits in the 
confessional. 

When the Holy Father on April 26, 
1950, appointed a special Patron for 
confessors, he called to mind the many 
priestly patrons that had been named 
in the past hundred years, so that priests 
engaged in a particular phase of the 
sacred ministry might have a model in 
their labors for souls, a heavenly Patron 
to whom they could have recourse in 
their problems and trials. Thus, St. 
Thomas Aquinas is Patron of dogmatic 
theologians and of all Catholic schools; 
sacred orators invoke St. John Chryso- 
stom; home missionaries have St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice for special 
Patron; foreign missionaries have St. 
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Francis Xavier; the Curé of Ars, St. 
John Vianney, is Patron for parish 
priests, as is St. Ignatius Loyola for re- 
treat masters and those conducting the 
spiritual exercises. And now we have a 
Patron for the priest who hears con- 
fessions! It was an obvious choice: 
the “Prince of Moral Theologians,” St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori, a man who in life 
had been a confessor par excellence, who 
had discoursed so frequently and written 
so voluminously on the stock-in-trade 
of confessors, moral theology. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE IN THE 

PRIESTHOOD 

“The man that does, as well as 
teaches, he shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven.” Those words of 
Holy Writ, taken from the Mass for a 
Doctor of the Church, can be applied to 
Alphonsus de Liguori without any 
straining of a point. Before he ever 
thought of putting quill to paper, 
Father Alphonsus de Liguori for over 
twenty years of his priesthood did all 
that he later recommended. He had 
been preaching missions and _ hearing 
the confessions of all classes almost daily 
since the day of his ordination in 1726. 
In 1749 when his first book on “Moral 
Theology” made its appearance, its 
author was fifty-three years old. 

When he began the ministry of the 
confessional at Naples, people flocked to 
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him in droves: goat-herds, university 
doctors, brigands, gentlemen, fishermen, 
nuns. From early morning and often 
till late at night he sat there with a 
welcome for everyone. He could listen 
till the penitent talked himself out. If 
words were few and vague, he had the 
divine knack of putting the happy ques- 
tion that induced a sinner to unburden 
the secret sins that weighed heaviest on 
the heart. He won even the hardest 
sinners, and admitted that none had 
ever come to him in whom he failed to 
arouse the necessary compunction for 
sin. For the good he provided signposts 
along the highway of perfection, so that 
(as Tannoia, his biographer, remarks), 
“many of them, layfolk especially, be- 
came as other apostles, yearning to 
harvest their own hundredfold for 
Christ.” 

In 1732 he assembled about him a 
group of priests, the first hedemptorists, 
to multiply his apostolate of the con- 
fessional. With them he roved up and 
down the Kingdom of Naples, visiting 
large cities and tiny mountain hamlets, 
preaching everywhere the truths of 
faith, and everywhere hearing confes- 
sions—often for as many as nine hours a 
day. On these missionary journeys so 
bent was he on winning souls that he 
seemed to forget the needs of the body, 
contenting himself often with a crust of 
bread. Souls—he had hunger only for 
souls. 

He did more than simply extend a 
paternal welcome to all who came to his 
confessional, more than stir them to 
confess every sin and turn completely to 
God; he went on to teach them the best 
means of keeping in God’s grace and 
avoiding further sin. He persuaded 
them of the need of frequenting the 
Sacraments, of practising mental prayer, 
so successfully that at Amalfi, to choose 
but one example, five years after a mis- 
sion by St. Alphonsus a new mission was 


deemed unnecessary, so fervent were the 
people of that seaside town. He did 
penance and prayed for sinners, and 
bade his Redemptorist confréres to do 
likewise. 


QUALITIES OF A GOOD 
CONFESSOR 


Perhaps the best description of his 
conduct can be found in his own “Praxis 
Confessarii’” in the advice he gives to 
priests who would be good confessors. 

“In a word (the confessor) must 
abound in charity. He must be soft 
of speech and kind. He must main- 
tain a prudent reserve at all times. 
Wherefore, uncommon goodness is 
obviously needed if a man is to have 
all these qualities. And such quali- 
ties can never be obtained by the man 
who is not on familiar terms with 
prayer, and does not make meditation 
his daily occupation. For by no 
other means can those lights and 
graces so necessary for this office (of 
confessor) possibly be attained.” 

The official ““Summarium super Virtu- 
tibus” in preparation for his beatifica- 
tion and canonization (Rome, 1806), 
after citing the varied details mentioned 
above, declares that “St. Alphonsus was 
a light for all confessors in the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Penance” 

a model confessor to whom every 
priest may look for inspiration, and now 
for help. 

In 1762, at the age of 66, Alphonsus- 
was consecrated bishop of the Diocese 
of St. Agatha of the Goths, and from the 
very start bent all his efforts to train 
his clergy for the apostolate of the con- 
fessional. One of his first acts was to 
restore a high scholastic standing to his 
seminary. New teachers were carefully 
chosen, and a rector appointed who 
would look to the discipline of the as- 
pirants for the priesthood. Every 
Wednesday without fail he went to the 
seminary to acquaint himself with the 
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The ordi- 
nands were subjected to an examination 


progress of each student. 


in the whole course of moral theology, as 
were any priests requesting faculties for 
confessions in the diocese. In his report 
for 1771 to .the Congregation of the 
Council he could write: “‘As [ decreed 
from the beginning of my pastoral re- 
gime, confessors and ordinands are al- 
ways examined in my presence, and | 
grant faculties only to such as are suf- 
ficiently grounded in moral theology.” 

Then, that his priests would have 
their moral theology at their finger tips, 
he instituted weekly “Academies of 
Moral” in every section of the diocese. 
Every priest, even though advanced in 
years, was obliged to be present. Prac- 
tical cases were proposed, discussed and 
solved. Often on pastoral visitation he 
examined the pastor regarding his 
duties. Those who conducted the ex- 
ercises for priests were commanded to 
instruct the retreatants on their triple 
function in the confessional—that of 
father, judge and physician. 

No one could say he left his diocese 
unprovided with the means of confess- 
ing! He advised his pastors to invite a 
strange priest to hear the parishioners’ 
confessions once a month. Canons who 
wished to sit in the sacred tribunal, he 
willingly excused from their duties of 
And so that his faithful could 
when necessary make general confes- 


choir. 


sions, he had missions preached at his 
own expense in each parish every two 
years. From these facts alone it be- 
comes clear why the Holy Father has 
chosen St. Alphonsus as Patron of con- 
fessors. 

FOUNDATION OF MISSIONARY 

CONGREGATION 

But there are more. In founding his 
Congregation of missionary priests, the 
Redemptorists, he made the ministry of 


the Confessional one of its principal 
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functions. The text of the Redemptorist 
Rule approved by Pope Benedict XI\ 
makes the exercises of the missions one 
of its principal ends. And the Constitu- 
tions declare that “the duty of hearing 
confessions on the missions is primary 
and most necessary ... because through 
confession men return to the grace of 
God.” And again: “Nothing shall be 
dearer to the members than the hearing 
of confessions, for there is no work better 
calculated to procure the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls.” For this 
reason St. Alphonsus was forever re- 
freshing his subjects in moral theology, 
holding practical exercises on confession 
with them. Constitution 535 of the Re- 
demptorist Rule has canonized this 
practice of Alphonsus, with a practical 
“moral case” held in common each 
week, a subject chosen by lot solving the 
case at hand. 


EIGHTY-TWO EDITIONS OF 

“MORAL THEOLOGY” 

“Those who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach.” How utterly inaccurate a prov- 
erb can be, is proved in St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori. He could and did—and he 
also taught. One hundred and three 
different books streamed from his tire- 
less pen—books on asceticism, on dog- 
matic theology, on moral theology, even 
a treatise on mathematics, and yes 
even poetry! But his books on moral 
theology provide perhaps the principal 
reason why he is Patron of confessors. 
They have run through at least 4165 edi- 
tions to date, are printed even in 
Arabic, Annamite and Armenian, and 
can be found in every Catholic seminary 
in the world. Ilis large **Moral Theol- 
ogy, the ninth edition of which came 
from his hands at the age of eighty-nine, 
comprised 4000 pages in quarto. This, 
his final edition, in which he sifts and 
synthesizes the opinions of 800 authors 
and cites them seven thousand times, 
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has to date run through eighty-two edi- has in some way or another recom- 


tions. 

Since the first edition in 1749, who can 
say the thousands of priests who have 
been trained for the confessional through 
the study of his pages, and are still being 
trained to-day! The recently canonized 
St. Vincent Strambi, C.P., was one, as 
was also the sainted Curé of Ars. Canon 
Sheehan goes so far as to say: “If a 
priest were to leave these shores (Ire- 
land) in the morning, and go off in the 
Scriptural sense without scrip or staff or 
shoe, he must at least, in his most ab- 
ject poverty, take three books with 
him—-his Breviary, his Missal, and the 
‘Moral Theology’ of St. Alphonsus.” 


PAPAL TRIBUTES 


No ecclesiastical writer has ever re- 
ceived more direct, positive and formal 
approbation than that accorded by the 
Holy See to the moral writings of this 
Doctor of the Church. While still alive, 
four Popes expressed their admiration of 
his prudent doctrine. After his death 
his writings were subjected to a thorough 
scrutiny in preparation for his beatifica- 
tion, and again before his proclamation as 
a Doctor of the Church. They were allde- 
clared by the Holy See to contain nothing 
calling for censure, nothing against faith 
or morals. In 183L Pope Gregory XVI 
enhanced this approbation when he de- 
creed that professors of theology could 
safely teach any opinion of St. Alphon- 
sus, and that confessors, without weigh- 
ing reasons, could safely follow him 
simply on the fact that Alphonsus had 
said so. Each of the thirteen predeces- 
sors of Pius XIL in the chair of Peter 


mended, approved or exalted the “‘Moral 
Theology” of the Patron of confessors. 

In his Apostolic Brief of April 26, 
1950, Pope Pius XII alludes to some of 
them. “By his learned writings, es- 
pecially his ‘Moral Theology,’ he dis- 
sipated the darkness of error with which 
Jansenists and unbelievers had cloaked 
the world” (Pius IX). He was “the 
most illustrious and benign of moralists”’ 
(Leo XITD). “He illumined obscurity, 
made doubts plain and clear, and in the 
maze of over-strict and over-lax theolog- 
ical opinions, he hewed a path which 
directors of souls can tread in safety” 
(Pius LX). 

To this chorus of pontifical voices, 
Pope Pius XII felt, he said, constrained 
to add his own, declaring St. Alphonsus 
Maria de Liguori the celestial Patron of 
both confessors and moral theologians. 
For, as the Cardinals and bishops of 
Spain and Austria declared in their peti- 
tion for his Doctorate, “‘the Moral 
Theology of St. Alphonsus has given 
back to the Sacred Tribunal of Penance 
the merey and the kindness of the 
Sacred Heart.” 

We priests therefore, when hearing 
confessions, will do well to imitate the 
example and practise the teachings of 
Patron of In 
particular, we should avoid severity, 
impatience, unkindness, and haste. Let 
us give the people time enough to make 


this great Confessors. 


their confession and say their act of con- 
trition, and be kind to them; and let 
us never fail in that sympathy which 
should be the outstanding character- 
istic of an aller Christus. 
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So This Is France! 


By THOMAS HUNT, O.S.A. 


| Editor’s Note—This article is published with the hope that it will not offend 
any of our French brethren in the United States or Canada, for whom we 


have only love and admiration. 


But what good can come from concealing facts such as are revealed in 
this paper? If we know the facts, perhaps we can help. 
Obviously what France needs is priests to instruct and minister to her 
people. Let us hope that some more favored countries will come to the 
help of the Eldest Daughter of the Church. | 


- YEAR I read Maisie Ward’s 
illuminating book on “‘France Pagan>”’ 
which is a translation of and a fascinat- 
ing commentary on Abbé Godin’s re- 
markable book, ““France, Pays de Mis- 
sion?”! It is a frank and provocative 
analysis of the present condition of the 
Church in a land that once gloried in the 
title of “the Eldest Daughter of the 
Church.” From three short visits to 
France in 1928, 1933 and on my way to 
Australia in 1936, when our boat spent 
a day at Marseilles, I knew that French 
Catholic life was at a very low ebb, but 
until I read Maisie Ward’s book with its 
brilliant array of cold, logical statistics 
and facts compiled by Abbé Godin, I 
had no idea that things were so bad. One 
is tempted to ask whether one can hear 
the ominous death rattle from the pros- 
trate eldest daughter of the Church? 
Commenting on the present condition 
of the Church in France the well-known 
American writer, Father James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., wrote recently: ‘Pointing 
proudly to the past is a risky game. 
They did just that in France, and now 
in Godin and Michonneau and Cardinal 
Suhard we have the startling disclosure 
of the hollowness of French Catholicism. 
The eldest daughter of the Church has 

' Maisie Ward, “France Pagan? The Mis- 


sion of Abbé Godin” (Sheed and Ward. New 
York City). 
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retrograded so far that she must com- 
mence all over again as pays de Mis- 
ston.” 

“France Pagan?” has caused quite a 
stir not only in France and in countries 
of French culture but also and especially 
in the English-speaking world. It has 
evoked quite an amount of discussion 
and controversy in overseas magazines 
and international reviews. Here in 
Australia on account of our geographic 
isolation the life and doings of over 423 
million Catholics in other parts of the 
world is often considered of little con- 
cern to us. No doubt, we have been so 
occupied with our own problems in build- 
ing churches, schools and hospitals, and 
in general building the Church in a new 
continent, that our interest in the life 
of the Church as a whole has suffered. 
Our interest and our prayers should ex- 
tend to “all the Churches.” 


FRANCE’S GLORIOUS HISTORY 


Perhaps with the exception of Italy no 
country in Christendom has had such a 
glorious history as France. Saints and 
scholars were not confined to any par- 
ticular age nor phase of its long history; 
every century has had them and had 
them in plenty. Look at the great pro- 
cession from St. Martin of Tours in the 
fifth century right down to St. Thérése 
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of Lisieux in the nineteenth. What a 
wonderful array in every century and 
from every avocation in life! France 
has had more than its quota of philoso- 
phers, theologians, poets, writers and 
musicians, but over all the national 
characteristics dominated that which 
won for her the unique title of “the 
Eldest Daughter of the Church.”  Al- 
mighty God has favored France with 
many instances of His divine manifesta- 
tions. Is there any holy spot on earth 
that attracts more people every year 
than Lourdes? Where else in the whole 
world are there more remarkable phys- 
ical (not to mention the spiritual) 
cures than in that French town hidden 
away in the Pyrenees? Looking at its 
glorious history, the historian must ex- 
claim of France: “‘Vere digitus Dei est 
hic.” The world’s most beautiful cathe- 
drals and churches are inside her fron- 
tiers; Chartres, Notre Dame and many 
others are poems in stone. They are, in 
one sense, complete failures to-day; 
they were built for the worship of God 
but there is hardly anyone to worship in 
them, except perhaps a few old women 
and a sprinkling of children. 


PRESENT POSITION 

OF THE CHURCH 

There are some forty million people in 
France to-day, and practically all of 
them should be Catholics. The few 
Protestants in France are a_ negligible 
handful. What are the facts regarding 
the position of the Church in France to- 
day> According to Abbé Godin in his 
book “France, Pays de Mission?” 90% 
of the people of France have given up 
the practice of the faith.2 He has made 
known to the world the startling and 
sad facts that France is now a pagan 
country. Before giving the alarming 
statistics, perhaps it would not be out of 


2 Abbé Godin and Abbé Daniel, “France 
Pays de Mission?” 


place to give the salient points of the 
life of this remarkable priest who died 
in tragic circumstances in 1944. 

Henri Godin was born at Audeux in 
the Doubs in 1906. Though he often 
spoke of his peasant origin, his father 
was an insignificant government official 
and his mother did sewing to assist in 
the balancing of the family budget. Asa 
boy Godin found his country in the 
hands of the Freemasons and the anti- 
clericals, who waged a cold war on re- 
ligion and the Religious Orders in par- 
ticular. | think when writing of French 
Freemasons and anticlericals it can 
never be sufficiently emphasized that we 
are referring to Catholics—bad Catho- 
lics certainly, but Catholics all the same. 
There are no Protestants worthwhile in 
France. The Freemasons and anti- 
clericals of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Mexico and the Republics of South 
America are Catholics. The barbaric 
hordes of Spaniards who murdered 
eleven members of the Spanish Hi- 
erarchy and thousands of priests and 
Religious in the upheavals of 1936 and 
1937, were Catholics. That fact, I 
think, is not sufficiently emphasized. 
The question must immediately assert 
itself in the mind of any thinking man 
as to what has brought about this 
shocking change in the Catholics of those 
countries that they rise up in the most 
brutal fashion and do not hesitate to 
bludgeon to death their own bishops, 
priests and Religious. We here in 
English-speaking countries must never 
cease thanking God for the reverence 
and respect in which we are held by our 
Catholic people and, for that matter, by 
our non-Catholic people. 

Godin, like most of his countrymen, 
entered a minor seminary at the age of 
twelve to study for the priesthood, He 
was ordained on Holy Saturday, April 
15, 1933. At first he exercised his 
priestly ministry in the parish of St. 
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Vincent de Paul at Chichy, and became 
greatly interested in the work of Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne. For a short period 
Abbé Godin gave his allegiance to a 
Diocesan Religious Congregation known 
as Fils de la Charité, but he soon gave 
up the life and in October, 1934, he was 
accepted by Abbé Guerin to help in the 
national organization of the youth 
movement known on the Continent of 
Europe as the J.O.C., and here in 
Australia as the Young Christian Work- 
ers’ Movement. 


GODIN’S APOSTOLATE 


The following year in August he was 
attached to the general Secretariate of 
the J.O.C. in Paris and there he lived 
from 1935 until his untimely death in 
1944. During those eight years his life 
was wholly given to the spiritual welfare 
of the workers of Paris and indeed to the 
workers of all France. It was during 
that same period of an intense active 
apostolate that Abbé Godin wrote many 
books, but his “France, a Missionary 
Country?” is the best known. It hap- 
pened this way. In 1934 His Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, Cardi- 
nal Suhard, asked him to furnish Abbé 
Daniel with a comprehensive report on 
the conditions of the working class in 
France in relation to God and to the 
Church. The report was accepted by 
the Cardinal and published in book form 
under the title “France, Pays de Mis- 
sion?” 

On Monday morning January 15, 
1944, Abbé Henri Godin, the great 
missionary to pagan France, was found 
lying dead in his bed in his poor quarters 
in Paris. He was asphyxiated by the 
fumes from a coal-burning stove; his 
room was full of fumes, his bed half- 
burned and his feet scorched by an elec- 
tric heater. He had been warned some- 
time previously of the danger of the 
stove, but seemingly had not taken 
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the necessary precaution to offset it. 

For four days it would appear that 
half Paris visited the remains of the dead 
priest. An endless stream of people of 
all walks of life, including Cardinal 
Suhard and high government officials, 
visited and prayed in the poor  sur- 
roundings of the little flat for the friend 
of the poor and for the friend of the 
Mission to France. His apostolate may 
be summed up in a few extracts from a 
litany which he composed to Our Lady: 


From becoming a bourgeois priest, 
deliver me, Mary; 

From forgetting | am poor, that I 
have always been poor, 

From the ecclesiastical spirit, 

From getting used to my Mass, to 
Jesus my God in the Host, 

From getting stale in my ideals as 
priest, 

From professionalism, 

From lack of confidence in you. 


GODIN’S VIEWS 

ON CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 

The general thesis of Abbé Godin, 
after personal visitation of factories and 
poor working class parishes, is that 
France is now a pagan country. Over 
90% of the people of France have given 
up the practice of the Catholic religion. 
Missionaries must go out to the people 
of France in the same missionary spirit 
as the missionaries go to darkest Africa 
or to the wilds of the mountains of New 
Guinea. New methods, Godin insists, 
must be devised and new approaches 
created to cope with the mission to 
pagan France. Few of us, I think, will 
be impressed with some of his methods, 
though we must all be impressed with 
the vital importance of the problem and 
with Godin’s apostolic zeal in tackling it. 
He believed that if priests become car- 
penters, plumbers, miners, fitters and 
turners (in a word, general workmen and 
dressing and working as workers), they 
would eventually win the workers back 
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to Christ and His Church. In this re- 
gard [ make my own the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Cardinal Griffin in his Pref- 
ace to Maisie Ward’s “France Pagan?”’: 
“Tt is still an open question whether the 
apostolate for the worker is the more 
satisfactorily fulfilled by the priest 
undertaking factory work. But to me 
this does not seem an essential part of 
the apostolate. What is important is 
that the priest should know his people 
intimately, so that he may be able to 
guide them in their daily lives, in the 
family, in factory and workship, in their 
work and in their recreation.” 

Such, however, in brief is Godin’s 
thesis for the rechristianizing of pagan 


France. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 

IN FRANCE 

From the report of Abbé Godin to 
Cardinal Suhard and from other authen- 
ticated sources, I have no hesitation in 
writing all that follows as facts, the 
truth of which cannot be questioned— 
el contra faclum non est argumentum. 
Of the 40 million Catholics in France to- 
day less than 10° practise the Faith. 
Only one out of seven buried from the 
churches receives Extreme Unction; 
only one of every ten who die receives 
Holy Viaticum—in other words, only 
one-tenth of those who die receive the 
Last Sacraments in a fully conscious 
state. Just imagine officiating at fu- 
nerals of people nine-tenths of whom did 
not receive the Last Sacraments! I know 
that some of my readers will doubt the 
bold statement of Abbé Godin that 90°% 
of the French people have lost the 
Faith, but the fact still stands. These 
are the statistics of a French priest, and, 
I think, he would hardly turn the scales 
against his own kith and kin. 

The present writer received a letter 
in 1946 from one of Europe’s most out- 
standing laymen, a_non-Frenchman, 


who stated that from statistics made 
available to him he concluded that 96% 
of the people of France had abandoned 
the practice of the Faith such as Sunday 
Mass and the observance of the Paschal 
precept. So, when Abbé Godin states 
that 90% of his fellow-countrymen have 
lost the faith (and the authority quoted 
above that the figure is 96%), one can 
draw obvious conclusions. 


4 DIOCESE DISAPPEARS 
ANNUALLY 


It is further stated authentically that 
400 priests die annually and are not re- 
placed. In the five dioceses making up 
the State of Queensland, Australia, there 
are 407 secular and regular priests, and 
one can easily visualize the position in 
which the Church in Australia would be 
if all the priests died in Queensland in 
one year and no one replaced them. 
That is precisely what is happening in 
France and has been happening for 
several years. In other words a diocese 
disappears every year, and what a dio- 
cese with 400 priests! It would be a 
diocese almost as large as Melbourne, 
which has 469 secular and _ regular 
priests. From that one can easily under- 
stand the statement of an Irish priest 
working in France at the present time 
that in the Diocese of Tarbes and 
Lourdes one priest last year had charge 
of thirteen parishes. 


MORALITY IN FRANCE 


Abbé Godin gives alarming statistics 
and facts regarding the widespread im- 
morality among the young. He said: 
“A country is pagan where a pagan at- 
mosphere has trampled over the old 
Christian culture.” That is exactly 
what has happened in France, and so he 
calls his beloved France a pagan country. 
He found public opinion amongst work- 
ing-women over thirty years of age to be 
that, if a wife becomes pregnant, her 
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husband is branded ‘‘an absolute im- 
becile.””. In such women he found an en- 
tire absence of maternal instinct. In one 
office where forty women worked, he 
found that seventeen of them in a period 
of eight months had abortions, and 
they themselves saw no reason for keep- 
ing silent about the fact. 

Abbé Godin knew his Paris, and con- 
sequently one must accept his state- 
ment when he writes: “Abortions do not 
occur just as an occasional sin of weak- 
ness; they are so common in Paris they 
equal the regular births.”’ He points out 
that abortion is practised in areas where 
the Catholic outlook persists, but there 
it is recognized as a crime and kept 
hidden; among the proletariat abortion 
is perfectly open. In another part of his 
report Godin that young 
Christian girl workers told him that 
girls who have procured abortions ex- 
plain what happened when they return 
to work, “and everybody quite under- 
stands.”’ Perhaps the most revolting of 
all is the custom which, Godin says, is 
on the increase, namely, at a send-off to 
a girl in an office or factory prior to her 
marriage she is presented “with a pretty 
little box containing everything she 
needs for an abortion in case she gets 
caught.” And Godin’s remark 
that this custom is on the increase. This 
is the eldest daughter of the Church, 
once the land of sanctity and learning! 
How the cedars of Lebanon have fallen! 


mentions 


note 


SOME ALARMING STATISTICS 


Writing of the factories of France 
Godin gives some interesting details of 
the larger ones. He knows them because 
he visited them. Of 30,000 workers in a 
factory at Lorraine-Dietrich at Argen- 
teuil 15 practise the Faith. At Gnome 
and Rhone 10 out of 17,000 go to Mass. 
In a gunpowder factory at Bordeaux 30 
attend their religious duties out of 
10,000. 
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Rev. Stephen J. Roche writing from 
France last year (Jrish Eccles. Record, 
September, 1949) states that many of 
the churches out in the country are in a 
deplorable state of disrepair, with fallen 
plaster, dust and decay everywhere. 
In many of them Mass is not celebrated; 
where it is, only a handful of people at- 
tend. Father Roche states that the 
parochial system has broken down and it 
is useless to keep up the pretense. He is 
rather daring and to the point in his 
criticism when he writes: “If the paro- 
chial broken down, the 
episcopal administration functions as it 


system has 


did a century ago, and it is absolutely 
out of date in relation to modern needs. 
Just skim through a diocesan directory. 
There are titular canons and honorary 
canons as plentiful as blackberries in the 
season, and the Bishop of A. nominates 
the Bishop of B. as honorary canon of 
his cathedral and A. reciprocates the 
compliment. While in the countryside 
there are parishes which have never 
laid eyes on a priest in the memory of 
man, there is quite a brigade mentioned 
in the episcopal town for administra- 
tion.” 

Both Abbé Godin and Father Roche 
make scathing reference to the unfor- 
tunate system of tariffs for funerals and 
marriages. The pillars of church and 
sanctuary are heavily draped in black for 
the rich and correspondingly naked for 
the poor. “And all this display,’ says 
Father Roche, ““made for one who has 
possibly led a scandalous life, who has 
never entered the church except for his 
own funeral.’’” One wonders reading all 
this what has become of Canon 1240, 
which deals in detail with those who 
must be denied ecclesiastical burial with 
the emphasis on “‘alii peccatores pub- 
lici et manifesti.”’ 


3 See also Fr. Roche’s article on “The Priest's 
Life in France” (1.E.R. July, 1949). 





SO THIS IS FRANCE! 





GRAVE IGNORANCE 

OF THE FAITH 

In the country districts of France it 
would appear that, outside a few prov- 
inces, there is an abysmal ignorance of 
the Faith. One case is given of a priest 
being called to baptize a man; the mes- 
senger announced: “‘You must come. 
As he was never baptized, we have left 
the coffin open so that you can baptize 
him before the funeral!” 

Father Roche’s trenchant criticism 
of the present position of the Church in 
France drew a reply from Professor 
Pierre Janelle of the University of 
Clermont-Ferrard (/rish Eccl. Record, 
October, 1949), but I must confess that 
the well-intentioned professor made no 
impression on the impregnable fortress 
of logic of overpowering facts and sta- 
tistics built by Father Roche. 

The program of successive Masonic 
French Governments is “‘to put out the 
lights of heaven,” and they have gone 
far on the way to success. Just how 
victorious they have been can be gauged 
from the statement of Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris: “Of the 5 mil- 
lions in my diocese, nearly 4 millions are 
out of touch with the Church.” An- 
other competent French authority has 
said recently: “Of the 40 millions in 
France, 5 millions at the most practise 
more or less.” The emphasis, I should 
say, is on the words “practise more or 


less.”” 
SHORTAGE OF PRIESTS 


I think it is a universal experience in 
this modern world that, where priests 
are not respected, vocations to the 
priesthood are sparse in the extreme. 
In France, where priests are generally 
despised in many places and looked 
upon as parasites by the new pagans, it 
is not to be wondered at that the semi- 
naries are half-empty and that 400 priests 
die annually and are not replaced. The 


result of all this is nothing short of a 
catastrophe for the Church, particularly 
in rural areas. The Religious Orders 
and Congregations do not fare so badly 
for vocations, but vocations to the 
secular clergy, particularly in country 
dioceses, have long since reached a crit- 
ical stage. In many dioceses now it is 
quite the usual thing to have one priest 
in charge of two, three or four parishes. 
Last year in the Diocese of Torbes and 
Lourdes there was one priest, as I have 
already quoted above, in charge of thir- 
teen parishes! The result is that many 
churches are never opened and are left 
to decay. One diocese which had 469 
priests in 1870 had only 178 in 1946. 
Another diocese in the north of France, 
which had 530 priests in 1900, has now 
only 383. Lest some readers may think 
that there are great numbers of priests 
engaged in the Mission de France, let me 
point out that there are only a few over 
twenty—six of whom are manual labor- 
ers, three in factories and three on their 
own. 


OBVIOUS CAUSES 


The obvious cause of all this is the 
divorce of religion from state education; 
priests have been debarred for genera- 
tions from entering state schools where 
the majority of French youth are edu- 
cated. Masonic governments have done 
their diabolical work and have done it 
well, and these governments, let it be 
emphasized, were composed of men who 
were baptized in the faith—or at least 
their parents were. Their hatred of 
priests has become proverbial—anti- 
clericals we call them; their aim “‘to 
put out the lights of heaven.’’ Genera- 
tions of youth have grown up without 
God and religion, and the result always 
follows—the masses have become pagan. 
To-day France is a classic example of a 
nation where secularism reigns supreme. 
Family life has broken down, the ob- 
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ligations of the matrimonial state are 
flagrantly violated. We can still hear 
the voice of the aged Petain after the 
German armies had rolled across the 
plains of France in World War II: 
“We have had too few babies, we have 
been given to too much pleasure.” 

Abbé Godin and his confréres are 
fully conscious of the gravity of the 
problem; they have formulated many 
schemes and methods of attack on the 
new-paganism of their land. 
Naturally some of us may question their 
methods, but none questions their zeal 
When one knows that 


native 


and sincerity. 
French priests until now have always 
been given to wearing their soutanes in 
public, and in the country getting about 
on ladies’ bicycles, and have then in one 
sweep put on overalls and dress as 
working men and factory hands—well, 
I think, we may be pardoned for saying 
that here is a case where in medio stat 
virlus. 

One is tempted to ask—but surely the 
miracles of Lourdes must play their part 
in giving strength to the weakened 
faith of the people? Take Portugal 
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with its soul-stirring message of Fatima. 
According to William T. Walsh, in his 
well-known book, “Our Lady of Fatima,” 
only four million out of Portugal’s eight 
million pretend to be Catholics. He 
mentions that two years ago he was told 
by the parish priest of Vimiero (where 
Mr. Salazar was born) that out of 1200 
Catholics in his parish only 150 go to 
Sunday Mass. Churches are still closed 
at sun-down for fear of desecration, and 
nuns dare not appear in the streets in 
their habits. It is sad to think that such 
is the state of affairs in the two nations 
that possess inside their natural frontiers 
such remarkable places of divine mani- 
festations as Fatima and Lourdes. It is 
not for me to inquire further into the 
other Latin countries and their attitude 
to the Church, but with such a decline in 
the West, and with the great apostolate 
now being carried on by our intrepid 
missionaries amongst the millions in the 
East, prehaps in the Orient in the future 
will be found the greatest numerical 
strength and the brightest jewel in the 
glorious crown of the Church Militant 
on earth. 








A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


THEOLOGY: THE PRIEST’S 
PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


‘ie VENERABLE Scottish monk 
who, in the long ago, initiated me into 
the wonder-world of theology, was in the 
habit of urging us budding divines to de- 
vote every ounce of intellectual ability 
we might possess to the study of what is 
obviously the most exalted branch of 
human learning. The old priest pressed 
us thus for many reasons, one of them 
being this one: ““The more you get to 
know about God in this life, the better 
will it be for you when at death—as is 
more than likely—you will find that you 
will have to wait for the joys of the bea- 
tific vision and must first undergo the 
mysterious but sharp purifying proc- 
esses of Purgatory.’ So it was with not 
a little satisfaction that I found a similar 
sentiment expressed by Fr. J. M. Ra- 
mirez, O.P., of Fribourg, in the 515-page 
volume in which he analyses the true 
nature of human happiness —**De Hom- 
inis Beatitudine.” 

At death we leave behind, with the 
body, all that in any way savors of mat- 
ter. The only thing we take with us is 
the merit of good works—opera enim il- 
lorum sequuntur illos. We also retain 
what, for lack of a better word, I might 
call the intellectual—that is, the spirit- 
ual—furniture of our soul; hence, such 
knowledge of divine things as we may 
have acquired not only by such lights as 
the divine goodness is ever read to 
grant to all who live a truly spiritual life, 
but also the information acquired by what 
is called the habitus theologicus. Capital 
has been made out of a saying of King 
David, the man after God’s own heart, 
in which he bids us draw nigh unto God, 


for thus shall we be enlightened: Ac- 
cedite ad eum el illuminamini. How- 
ever, the new translation of the Psalter 
gives the text another turn, for the He- 
brew original promises joy to those who 
will but look upon the Lord’s counte- 
nance. If we must give up the tradi- 
tional rendering of the verse, which is 
based on the Septuagint, we have an 
even clearer assurance in the First Epis- 
tle of St. John: “God is light, and in 
Him there is no darkness.”” Hence, we 
cannot “walk in darkness” if we have 
fellowship with Him (I John, i. 5, 6). 
This spiritual enlightenment is not 
the exclusive privilege of an élife: on the 
contrary, it is the common reward of the 
ordinary Christian life and the result of 
the mysterious activity of the Holy 
Ghost in the hearts of those who truly 
love God. Experience happily shows 
that there are numberless simple people 
who, without any book-learning, are yet 
most wonderfully wise in the things of 
the spirit. They may not be learned; 
they are better than that—they are en- 
lightened, and theirs is a wisdom that 
many of the wise may well envy them. 
For all that, learning—and here there 
is exclusively question of theological 
knowledge—is a priceless gift of God. 
As theology is the scientific study of God 
and the things of God, it is also the holi- 
est and noblest pursuit of the human in- 
tellect. From its very nature such a 
study should prove an immense help in 
the pursuit of the holiness which is im- 
plicit in the priestly vocation. This 
may justify a brief examination of a 
phenomenon that is bound to arrest the 
attention of the student of hagiography, 
particularly modern hagiography. Who 
has not wondered why it is that, by 
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comparison with men Saints, women 
Saints have been much more frequently 
the objects of extraordinary and super- 
natural favors, such as visions and 
revelations? I have not seen this point 
discussed anywhere. May not the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon be found 
in the circumstances that many, if not 
most of the canonized men Saints, were 
priests and as such had enjoyed the in- 
-alculable advantage of theological stud- 
ies? Thus, what Ramirez calls the 
habilus theologiz enabled them to ac- 
quire a knowledge of God which, though 
it was acquired by the exertion of natu- 
ral powers, was nevertheless charged 
with a virtue that gave its fortunate 
owners an insight into the mysteries of 
revelation which people not similarly 
privileged were granted by a special in- 
tervention of divine goodness. Hence, 
the priest’s professional knowledge— 
theology—-should be a most efficacious 
means of personal sanctification, and 
the inspiration of his preaching. 

These reflections are prompted by an 
article in L’Ami du Clergé of November 
22, 1950. The article is a reply to a 
query by a reader who has asked: 
“What is a theologian, and what is the 
authority of theologians?” The ques- 
tion is an important one, for most of us 
use the expression “theology” and “theo- 
logian”’ somewhat loosely, applying the 
latter to all sorts of people who write on 


religious subjects and to the study of 


any religion. 

Theology, in the sense in which the 
term is generally understood to-day, 
may be said to date from the twelfth 
century. By this I mean what is called 
Scholastic Theology. In the Second 
Nocturn of the feast of St. Anselm in the 
Monastic Breviary, we actually read 
this sentence: omnium theologorum qui 
saccas litteras scholastica methodo tradid- 
erunt normam celitus hausisse ex ejus 
libris omnibus apparet. There is a very 
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great difference between the “theologi- 
ans” and the Church Fathers. The 
latter have for them both antiquity and 
personal holiness, as well as the approval 
of the Church, which guarantees the or- 
thodoxy of their teaching. The Fath- 
ers are the most eminent exponents of 
the content of revelation, and by reason 
of their antiquity they are the immedi- 
ate witnesses to the earliest tradition of 
the Church. They took up, so to speak, 
where the Apostles and their immedi- 
ate disciples left off. The theologians 
are the successors of these venerable 
men, but from a very long way behind, 
and their authority is so much less, but 
under certain conditions they too wit- 
ness to the authentic teaching of the 
Church. Hence, we are officially re- 
ferred to consulantur — probati 
auclores. 

These probali auctores constitute a lo- 
cus theologicus, that is, an authority that 
may be appealed to, for they are the expo- 
nents of the official magislerium of the 
Church. Melchior Cano lays down cer- 
tain principles which are as valid to-day 
as when they were first formulated. 
Thus, when two schools of theology of 


them 


good repute take opposite sides on a par- 
ticular question, their respective opin- 
ions have no greater weight than the ar- 
guments by which they are supported. 
Nevertheless, it would be very rash to 
reject an opinion on an important mat- 
ter when that opinion has for it a con- 
sensus of the Scholastics. To give but 
one example. Time was when it was 
thought almost by general consent that 
hell and its fire are situate in the center 
of the globe. Though widely held at 
one time, this opinion need not be main- 
tained because the location of hell is 
relatively an unimportant point, whereas 
the existence of a material fire (or a 
natural energy that is best conceived in 
terms of fire) is an important matter. 
On this latter point the consensus of theo- 
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logians is unanimous; hence, their 
opinion is of great weight and it would 
be temerarious to think otherwise. 

It is by such agreement on questions 
of faith and morals that the profes- 
sional theologians witness to the author- 
itative teaching of the magislerium. 
Since theology is the study of divine 
truth in the light of revelation, it is in- 
credible and utterly impossible that the 
whole body of the men whose duty and 
privilege it is to spend themselves in this 
noblest of all human endeavors, should 
ever turn out to be witnesses not to 
truth but to error and falsehood. Pre- 
vious to the definition of the bodily 
Assumption of Our Lady it would have 
been a grievous sin to doubt or deny 
what was believed by the whole Church. 
The sin would have been one of rash- 
ness, and near to heresy. 

Theologians have no authority either 
to advocate or to reject an opinion at 
their own sweet will, but when they do 
agree on a given question their consensus 
must be accepted as a faithful echo of 
the Church’s own teaching. As such, 
the theologians bear witness to revealed 
truth. Greater than the authority of 
the ordinary theologians is that of those 
divines who rank among the canonized 
Saints and on whom the Church has be- 
stowed the glorious title of Doctor. 
These illustrious men were raised by 
God for the express purpose of expound- 
ing the truths of revelation. To this 
end the Lord Himself opened their 
mouth and endowed them with knowl- 
edge and understanding; in medio Ec- 
clesix aperuil os ejus, el implevit eum 
Dominus Spiritu sapientiz et intellectus. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the wonderful Pontiff who steers 
the bark of Peter in these stormy days is 
his amazing vitality and the clearness of 
vision which enables him to penetrate, 


as it were at a glance, to the heart of any 
problem and to see the bearing of a par- 
ticular question on the whole of life. 
Pius XII’s breadth of outlook and his 
grasp of any subject he may be dealing 
with, are only equalled by the freshness 
and clarity with which he expounds his 
views. Few public men can be called 
upon to speak on such a variety of sub- 
jects and to such diverse audiences, and 
that so frequently, as the Holy Father. 
Yet, when he speaks, no trite or com- 
monplace phrase—no mere cliché—ever 
falls from his, lips. 

In the course of last summer the Holy 
Father gave an address to the delegates 
of the Eighth International Congress of 
Administrative Science, or, in other 
words, to a body of men of various na- 
tions who had come together for the pur- 
pose of pooling their ideas about the 
way the State should be run. In his 
address the Pontiff pointed out that af- 
ter the family—which holds pride of 
place—no social institution claims our 
attention so powerfully as does the 
State. The reason of this interest is 
that “the State is rooted in the order of 
creation and is itself one of the constitu- 
ent elements of the natural law.” 
From this fact arises the obligation for 
the State to fulfill the intentions of the 
wise Creator and to conform to His de- 
signs. The Holy’ Father expresses the 
opinion that the tangled condition of 
modern society requires a strong State. 
There is nothing to fear from such a 
State so long as a clear understanding 
and a correct appreciation of its role 
keeps pace with the ever-increasing 
power that such a State claims. ‘‘What 
is the true conception of the State,” the 
Pope asks, “‘if not that of a moral organ- 
ism based on the moral order of the 
world)” The State is not an almighty 
power enjoying the right to suppress 
every free initiative; on the contrary, its 
function is to foster such endeavors. 
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“Neither the individual nor the family 
may be absorbed by the State; these 
must be allowed to enjoy their freedom 
of action in so far as the common good 
is not endangered thereby.” The Pope 
even recognizes the usefulness, nay the 
need, of “plans” and “planners,” but he 
condemns all undue interference with 
the freedom of the individual and the 
family. The truth of the matter is that 
man does not exist for the service and 
the benefit of the State; on the con- 
trary, the State, “that normal emanation 
of human nature,”’ exists for the benefit 
of the individual. What St. Paul writes 
about the rights of the king, applies to 
the State and to the men who run it. 
We are bound to obey the just laws of 
the State, while it is the State’s business 
to see to it that its citizens are able to 
lead “a quiet and peaceful life’ (I Tim., 
li. 2). 


THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


The solemn definition of the dogma of 
the Assumption caused an explosion of 
holy joy such as the children of the 
Church had not experienced since the 
day on which Pius LX proclaimed Our 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception. The 
Assumption is a natural, not to say a 
necessary, sequel of the latter privilege. 
Outside the Church the event has met 
with hostile criticism: The two lead- 
ers of the Anglican Establishment went 
so far beyond their role as to publish a 
protest. The Church Times, the organ 
of the High Church party and a paper 
that never wearies of protesting the 
Catholicity of the Establishment, de- 
voted exactly fourteen lines of vulgar 
and rude comment to the glorious event 
of November 1, 1950. Etudes of De- 
cember, 1950, points out in a masterly 
article the significance of the definition 
for the world in general and for our own 
time in particular. 
the article, unconsciously in all proba- 


One paragraph of 
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bility, explains the resentment of non- 
Catholics, especially that of the Angli- 
can dignitaries. “One remark is im- 
portant,” we read, “it is in virtue of his 
personal infallibility, in his capacity of 
Supreme Pontiff speaking ex cathedra, 
that the Pope defined the dogma.” 
On this point the Bull could not be more 
explicit: “By the authority of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, of St. Peter and Paul, 
and our own, we pronounce, declare and 
define as a dogma revealed by God that 
the Immaculate Mother of God, Mary, 
ever a Virgin, was at the termination of 
her earthly life raised to the glory of 
heaven in soul and body.” 
sertion of supreme authority, an author- 
ity on a level with that of Christ Him- 
self and that of His great Apostles, that 
irks those who refuse to acknowledge 


It is this as- 


the very existence of such an authority 
in the Church of God. This is where the 
shoe pinches! However, though the Su- 
preme Shepherd speaks in virtue of his 
personal infallibility, he also speaks as 
the mouthpiece of the whole Church. 
Hence, this definition is no arbitrary 
act of authority; it is but the terminus 
of a lengthy development, and this very 
consummation of the traditional faith 
and aspiration of the Church is itself the 
result of a prudent and cautious prepara- 
tion. 

The Bull traces the history of this 
preparation. As far back as we can go, 
there never was either doubt or hesita- 
tion about the fact of the Assumption; all 
that was in question was the expediency 
This final ques- 
tion was disposed of by the unanimous 
assent of the Bishops of the Catholic 
Actually anything be 
more opportune than the emphasis thus 


of a formal definition. 


world. could 
placed on the transfiguration of human 
nature of which Christ’s Resurrection is 
the principle and archetype while Mary’s 
bodily Assumption into heaven is its 
first glorious demonstration? 


\ oe 
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The Church Visit in Semt- 
Public Oratortes 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH MUTCH 


Ll, THE February, 1950, issue of 
this Review, p. 474, the following 
question is asked: “In the case of in- 
dulgences requiring a_ visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament (e.g., the folies quoties 
on All Souls’ Day) can School Sisters 
gain the indulgence by visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved in their own 
private (house) chapel?” The answer 
given by Dr. Donovan is unsatisfactory. 
In the first place, it is not pointed out 
that the church visit on All Souls’ Day 
(or on any other day) does not mean a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, though 
one is at liberty to make it such. Dr. 
Donovan uses the same inexactness not 
only in the February issue but again in 
the May number. 

To visit a church or public oratory, 
or a semi-public oratory in the case of 
those who may legitimately use the lat- 
ter according to Canon 920 (“Preces et 
Pia Opera,” Preface, § 9), means what 
is said: to visit the church or oratory. 
In churches in this country the Blessed 
Sacrament is usually present, but not 
always. 
mission churches in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is not reserved. Will a visit 
“count” in such churches? I do not see 
why it should not. In many churches in 
Kurope the Blessed Sacrament is not re- 
served in the main church, but in the 
Blessed Sacrament chapel. 

On September 20, 1933, the Sacred 
Penitentiary Apostolic defined the 
church visit as follows: “The condition 


There is a large number of 


‘of visiting a church or public oratory, 
or semi-public (in the case of those who 
may legitimately use it)’ is fulfilled by 
entering the church or oratory with at 
least the general or implicit intention of 
honoring God in Himself or in His 
Saints, and saying some prayer—and 
indeed the prescribed prayer, if one has 
been imposed by the grantor of the in- 
dulgence, or any other prayer, vocal or 
even mental, in accordance with the 
piety and devotion of the individual.” 
Please note that the Blessed Sacrament 
is not mentioned. 


PRAYER FOR POPE’S INTENTIONS 


Usually the church visit is associated 
with the prayer for the intentions of the 
Holy Father, and the intention prayer 
is generally said during the visit— 
which is a good thing to do. However, 
it is not always required to say the in- 
tention prayer during the visit. It must 
be said during the visit only when the 
grant of the indulgence so specifies. 
This is usually the case with lolies 
quoties visit indulgences. When one 
reads in the grant of the indulgence ‘“‘on 
the usual conditions,” the prayer for the 
Pope’s intentions may be disjoined 
from the visit. A visit to a church must 
be made (as just noted), but the inten- 
tion prayer may be said elsewhere. It 
should be noted that the prayer for the 
Pope’s intentions must be vocal,whereas 
the prayer during the visit may be 
mental. 
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Dr. Donovan’s answer given to the 
question reads in part as follows: “The 
Canon on indulgences that is pertinent 
provides that Sisters can make the re- 
quired visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
(sic) in their own chapels.” Now, there 
is no Canon that permits Sisters to visit 
at will any and all of their semi-public 
oratories to gain indulgences which re- 
quire a visit to a church or public ora- 
tory, etc. Dr. Donovan does not take 
into account two very important re- 
strictions in Canon 929, here quoted in 
full, with qualifying clauses in italics. 

“The faithful of either sex who for the 
purpose of Christian perfection, or 
study and education, or health, live in 
common in houses which have been es- 
tablished with the consent of the Ordi- 
naries, bul which have no church or public 
chapel attached to the institute, may gain 
all indulgences for which the visit to a 
church or public chapel in general is re- 
quired by visiting the chapel of their 
house in which they can by law satisfy the 
obligation of hearing Mass, provided that 
they properly perform all the other good 
works enjoined. All persons who live in 
these houses for the purpose of serving 
the inmates share in this concession” 
(Woywod translation). 


MAY SCHOOL SISTERS MAKE 
VISITS IN THEIR CHAPELS? 


There is no difficulty, of course, about 
the inmates visiting the chapel in hospi- 
tals, boarding schools and similar insti- 
tutions; we are concerned with School 
Sisters’ chapels in their residences. It 
might be well to mention that Cappello, 
Vermeersch and- Noldin exclude the 
chapels in prisons from this privilege; 
for the purpose of a prison does not 
seem to fulfill the requirements of the 
Canon. However, in view of Canon 935, 
the confessor can commute the church 
visit condition to some other good work 
in favor of the convicts. 
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I submit that Dr. Donovan is incor- 
rect in seeming to assert that School 
Sisters can at any time make indulgence 
visits to their own chapels, for the 
simple reason that, as I believe, School 
Sisters cannot usually fulfill the pre- 
cept of hearing Sunday Mass in their 
own chapels. 

Whether or not Sisters can fulfill 
their obligation of hearing Mass in a 
certain chapel would depend on what 
the Ordinary of the diocese had in 
mind when he permitted the erection 
of the semi-public oratory, according 
to Canon 1193, which reads: “In 
semi-public oratories _ legitimately 
erected all sacred functions can _ be 
held except such as the rubrics or the 
orders of the Bishop exclude.” It 
seems to me that most of the chapels 
in School Sisters’ residences are primarily 
for the purpose of having the Real 
Presence in the house. Usually Mass 
is said on only one day of the week, 
and generally on Saturday—with never 
a thought of Sunday Mass. It would 
seem advisable for the Sisters concerned 
to find out if they can, or cannot, 
satisfy their Sunday and holyday Mass 
obligation in their chapel. If they 
cannot, then the matter is settled: 
neither can they gain indulgences in 
their chapel which require a visit to a 
church or public oratory. 


WHEN SUNDAY MASS OBLIGATION 

CAN BE FULFILLED IN CHAPEL 

One may assume that there are some 
chapels in School Sisters’ residences 
in which the Sunday Mass obligation 
can be complied with. Can the Sisters 
who use such chapels then make in- 
dulgenced visits in them) That de- 
pends on the second clause in Canon 
929: “Provided there is no church or 
public oratory attached to the in- 
stitution.” 

There may be some difficulty in inter- 
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THE CHURCH VISIT IN SEMI-PUBLIC ORATORIES 





preting the meaning of the words: 
“church or public oratory attached to 
the institution.” Or, as Dr. Donovan 
puts it in the May issue: “Religious 
who have no other kind of church.” 
Some may argue that the parish church 
is not attached to the Sisters’ residence, 
but that the residence is attached to the 
church. Or that the Sisters do not own 
the church. Permit me to say that 
neither do the Sisters own their resi- 
dence, in most cases; they merely have 
the use of it. But one may say that the 
parish church is the Sisters’ to the same 
extent as it is the parishoners’. Again, 
the several buildings on the church 
property constitute one institution, just 
as the several buildings on a college 
campus, for instance. As I interpret 
Canon 929, I feel that it is the intention 
of the Church that semi-public oratories 
are not to serve for making indulgenced 
visits when a church or public oratory 
can easily be visited. In most cases, 
all that is required of the School Sisters 
is to take a few steps to go to the parish 
church. Consider how far many people 
have to walk (or ride). 

The correspondent who asked the 
question in the February Hommetic 
wished also to know if lay people 
visiting patients in a hospital can gain 
indulgences by visiting the hospital 
chapel. Since no answer was given to 
the question, the following is respect- 
fully offered. If the chapel in the 
hospital in question is only a semi- 
public oratory, visitors of patients 
cannot gain any visit indulgences in it. 
If, however, the chapel happens to be a 
public oratory (I presume there are 
some), visitors and anybody can gain 
indulgences by visiting the chapel. 


WHAT INDULGENCES CAN SISTERS 
GAIN IN THEIR OWN CHAPELS? 


It might not be out of place to mention 
some of the indulgences which School 


Sisters (and anybody) can gain in their 
own chapels. In general, these are 
indulgences which do not require a visit 
to a church or public oratory. 

(1) Those who visit the Blessed 
Sacrament and recite the Our Father, 
Hail Mary and Glory be to the Father 
five times, and also say these three 
prayers once for the intentions of the 
Holy Father, can gain an indulgence of 
10 years each time. And when this 
has been done every day for a week, a 
plenary indulgence can be gained if the 
conditions of confession, Communion 
and prayer for the Pope’s intentions 
are complied with (“Preces et Pia 
Opera,” n. 121). Let it be said here 
parenthetically that, in connection with 
this n. 121 of the “Preces,”’ the Benziger 
“Raccolta’” makes one of its many 
mistakes, for it is stated that the plenary 
indulgence is granted under “‘the usual 
conditions.” No, the church visit is not 
prescribed; if it were, the School 
Sisters (and others) would be obliged 
to make a visit to a church or public 
oratory. 

(2) Any time five decades of the 
Rosary are said before the Blessed 
Sacrament solemnly exposed or even 
in the tabernacle a plenary indulgence 
can be gained, if the conditions of con- 
fession and Communion are also ful- 
filled (“‘Preces,”’ n. 360). 

(3) The plenary indulgence for re- 
citing the En ego can be gained, on the 
further conditions of confession, Com- 
munion and prayer for the Pope’s in- 
tentions (‘‘Preces,” n. 171). The 
reader of course understands — that 
this prayer is not addressed fo the 
Blessed Sacrament, but is to be said 
before an image (picture) of Christ 
Crucified. Here occurs another error 
in the Benziger ‘“Raccolta,” because 
the words “usual conditions” appear. 
This same mistake was made in another 
clergy review by a well-known canonist 
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who stated that non-resident physicians 
could not gain the En ego plenary in- 
dulgence in the hospital chapel, be- 
cause they would be obliged to make the 
church visit elsewhere. 

(4) An indulgence of 7 years can be 
gained for devoutly saying “My Lord 
and my God!” at the Elevation of the 
Sacred Host during Mass or when it is 
solemnly exposed. A plenary indulgence 
at the end of a week if this has been 
done every day—on the further condi- 
tions of confession, Communion and 
prayer for the Pope's _ intention 
(“Preces,”” n. 139). 

Unfortunately, School Sisters cannot 
gain in their chapels the plenary in- 
dulgence of the Vocation Half-Hour 
to obtain vocations to the holy priest- 
hood; for according to the “Preces,” 
n. 561, this pious practice must take 
place in a church or public oratory 
(a hospital chapel, etc., does not suffice) 
to gain the indulgence. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN LOCAL 
AND PERSONAL INDULGENCES 


In conclusion, although the matter is 
not primarily connected with School 
Sisters’, chapels, I should like to refer 
to an Answer in the May issue of the 
Homitetic, p. 771. A Benedictine 
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seemed not to agree with what Dr. 
Donovan said in the February number 
about semi-public oratories; for his 
Ordo says that the folies quolies  in- 
dulgence granted to the Order on the 
Feast of St. Benedict can be gained 
“in ecclesiis vel oratoriis publicis O.S.B.” 
It is only this one sentence in Dr. 
Donovan’s reply that [ wish to advert 
to: “By way of exception, your own 
Benedictine indulgence would seem cap- 
able of being gained by yourself if you 
are on detached service away from your 
Order and acting in an institution as a 
chaplain that has only a semi-public 
chapel.” 

Well, I seriously question the correct- 
ness of this statement. If the grant of 
the indulgence says merely “in ecclesiis 
vel oratoriis publicis O.S.B.,” I am 
unable to comprehend how such a local 


indulgence becomes a_ personal  in- 
dulgence. Perhaps Dr. Donovan will 


be kind enough to explain. I can easily 
understand how a Benedictine (or a 
member of any other Religious Order 
having a_ similar indulgence) must 
regret the fact that on the feast of the 
Order’s founder he is away from a Bene- 
dictine church or public oratory and 
unable to gain the foties quoties plenary 
indulgence on that day—as I assume. 





Homies FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies for the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 





Low Sunday 


Sanctifying Grace 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The troubled times in which we live urge us 
to study and to use the Christian means 
of securing and maintaining peace. 

(2) Sancetifying grace, the first means of peace, 
frees the soul from sin. 

(3) The soul in sanctifying grace enjoys the 
highest dignity possible to a creature. 

(4) Sanetifying grace confers true internal 
peace. 

(5) Sancetifying grace puts us at peace with our 
fellow-men. 

(6) It is all-important that we keep in the state 
of sanctifying grace. 


To-day the greatest need of mankind 
is peace. Nations are at odds with one 
another; racial differences are made the 
occasion of hatred and distrust; there 
is constant bickering between employers 
and employees. Many methods have 
been tested in the endeavor to secure 
peace. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion has tried to adjust international 
difficulties, but has failed egregiously 
mainly because the representatives have 
refused to recognize the necessity of 
invoking God and of bringing His law 
into the affairs of government. Con- 
ferences and labor pacts and legislation 
have been employed in order to settle 
industrial conflicts, but they have pro- 
duced very meager results. Strife and 
dissension seem to be on the increase; 
and, worst of all, the hearts of men are 
troubled and despondent. The chief 


reason is they are not utilizing the means 
of obtaining peace given us by the Prince 
of Peace, Jesus Christ, who came on 
earth to bring peace to men of good 
will. 

In these Sunday sermons for the 
month of April we shall try to point 
out and to explain the genuine Christian 
means of peace which the Catholic 
Church has been proposing to her 
members during the past twenty cen- 
turies. This Christian way to peace 
cannot be imposed on people; it is 
something that will not prevail unless 
men accept it voluntarily. But it 
is primarily the duty of Catholics who 
are privileged to possess the one true 
religion of Jesus Christ to use these 
means of peace in their own lives and to 
manifest them to those who are seeking 
the way to peace in the troubles of life. 


EFFECTS OF SANCTIFYING 

GRACE 

To-day’s Gospel tells us that, when 
Our Lord appeared to His disciples on 
the day of His resurrection from the 
dead, He greeted them with the words: 
“Peace be to you.”” Then He added 
the significant statement: ‘“Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained.””. By these words 
Christ instituted the Sacrament of 
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Penance, conferring on the Apostles 
and on their successors in the priest- 
hood until the end of time the stupen- 
dous power to forgive the sins of those 
who have transgressed the law of God 
after Baptism. 

[t is worthy of note that Our Saviour 
expressed the desire that His followers 
might have peace in connection with the 
bestowal of the power to forgive sin. 
For the first and principal way to 
peace is to receive the forgiveness of 
one’s sins, inasmuch as sin brings 
anxiety and unhappiness to the soul. 
Now, the remission of sin is effected 
by the infusion of sanctifying grace. 
According to Catholic theology, God 
cleanses the soul of sin by confer- 
ring on it sanctifying grace. The little 
child brought to the baptismal font 
has the stain of original sin on his 
soul; but as soon as the waters of 
Baptism are poured, that stain is 
removed, and his soul is endowed with 
sanctifying grace. He remains in 
grace as long as he remains free from 
mortal sin. If he has the misfortune 
to commit a mortal sin, grace departs 
from his soulimmediately. But through 
a worthy reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance he can again receive sancti- 
fying grace together with the remission 
of his sin. In a word, serious sin and 
sanctifying grace are mutually exclusive; 
when one enters the soul, the other 
departs. 


THE DIGNITY OF SANCTIFYING 

GRACE 

Sanctifying grace -is a supernatural 
quality that makes the soul a partici- 
pant of the divine nature. It is, 
indeed, a created gift; yet it bestows 
on the soul a likeness to the uncreated 
beauty of God. The soul in sanctifying 
grace enjoys the immeasurable dignity 
of bearing a resemblance to the one 
God in three Divine Persons made 


known to us through the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. God necessarily loves 
the soul in sanctifying grace, just as 
He necessarily loves the infinite good- 
ness of His own nature, for the soul in 
grace shares in that divine goodness. 
The soul adorned by sanctifying grace 
is the temple of the Holy Trinity, the 
dwelling place of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, according to 
the promise of Our Lord: “If any one 
love Me, he will keep My word, and the 
Father will love him, and We will come 
to him and make Our abode with him” 
(John, xiv. 23). 

The privilege of possessing sancti- 
fying grace is more glorious than any 
natural dignity that could be conferred 
on a creature. God could create an 
angel a million times more wise and 
powerful and beautiful than the noblest 
of His angelic spirits now in heaven; 
yet, as far as the natural perfections of 
that angel are concerned, he would be 
immeasurably lower in dignity than 
the soul of a little child that has just 
received sanctifying grace through the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

Sanctifying grace can be increased 
in the soul. Every time a person in 
sanctifying grace receives a Sacrament 
worthily, his measure of grace is aug- 
mented. Every time he performs a 
good action out of love for God, whether 
it be a thought, a word or a deed, he 
grows in grace. There is no limit to 
the measure of grace that a person can 
acquire in the course of his lifetime. 
And the measure of grace a_ person 
possesses at the hour of death is the 
measure of his glory in heaven. Every 
one who departs from this life in the 
state of grace has infallible assurance 
that he will be admitted to the eternal 
beatitude of the beatific vision. Even 
though he has recovered the state of 
sanctifying grace at the last moment of 
his earthly life after many years in sin, 
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LOW SUNDAY 





he has a claim to everlasting happiness. 


SANCTIFYING GRACE AND 

INTERNAL PEACE 

One who lives in mortal sin cannot 
enjoy true peace of soul. He is allowing 
his natural inclinations to dominate 
over the supernatural aspirations of his 
immortal soul, he is torn between the 
voice of conscience and his immoderate 
desire for material goods and sensual 
pleasures. Consequently, there is tur- 
moil in the depths of his soul. He may 
outwardly appear to be happy, he may 
join in amusements with apparent 
cheerfulness, but if he has any faith left, 
he is a prey to anxiety and fear. He 
knows that, if death should suddenly 
strike him down in his present state, 
his fate will be the everlasting punish- 
ments of hell. 

On the other hand, one in sanctifying 
grace possesses the most efficacious 
means of interior peace. He knows 
that, whatever trials or sufferings may 
befall him, he enjoys the most precious 
treasure that can adorn the human soul. 
Sickness and poverty may fall to his 
lot; human .friendship may fail him; 
the death of loved ones may cast its 
bleak shadow over his home; but if he 
appreciates in a spirit of faith the 
glorious privilege that is his in the 
possession of sanctifying grace, peace 
will reign in his heart. 

The person who lives in the state of 
grace is sure of eventually attaining 
eternal happiness if he remains in grace 
throughout his lifetime. Of course, 
no one can be sure that he will persevere. 
But we know that God will provide 
those who dwell in His friendship with 
the actual graces they need to avoid 
grave sin and to preserve the state of 
grace, if they ask Him for His assist- 
ance. And so, even when grave temp- 
tations molest us, we should have con- 
fidence that our Heavenly Father will 


give us sufficient strength to remain 
faithful to His commandments. In 
this confidence we can find a peace that 
surpasses all the happiness that earthly 
blessings can confer. 

Every soul in sanctifying grace pos- 
sesses the virtue of divine charity, which 
is supernatural love for God and for 
all men. It is very evident that this 
provides a most effective means of 
maintaining peace with one’s neigh- 
bors. When we have a_ practical 
Christian charity towards our fellow- 
men, we behold in every one the image 
of God Himself. Thus, all men, what- 
ever their race or nationality or social 
condition, are regarded as deserving of 
our affection and kindness. We realize 
that all human beings form one family 
as children of God, and that all possess, 
either actually or potentially, the blessed 
privilege of sanctifying grace. Thus, 
Christian charity, which accompanies 
sanctifying grace in its infusion into 
our soul, is far better calculated td 
promote peace among individuals and 
nations than all the natural means 
attempted by conferences and treaties 
and legislation. 

It is chiefly because Christian charity 
is lacking in the souls of so many men 
and women that conflict, suspicion and 
hatred are so widespread in the world 
to-day. If these unfortunate people 
would only return to God and recover 
the state of sanctifying grace, these 
deplorable conditions would at once 
come to an end, and there would be 
peace on earth, such as Christ desired 
to prevail, when He prayed that all 
His followers might be one, even as He 
and the Father are one (John, xvii. 21). 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING 
SANCTIFYING GRACE 


The most important objective in life 
is to preserve sanctifying grace, once 
we have gained possession of this 
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inestimable gift. No matter how great 
the obstacles we may encounter or how 
violent the temptations we may have 
to overcome, it is worth all the effort 
and the struggle to keep God’s grace 
in our soul. We know not when the 
hand of death will smite us, but if we 
are in the state of grace, we have 
nothing to fear. And even if we have the 
misfortune to lose sanctifying grace by 
mortal sin, the Sacrament of Penance 
is available to us, and we should ap- 
proach this sacred tribunal as soon as 
possible to receive from the minister 


of Christ the pardon of which Christ 
spoke on the first Easter, when He said 
to His priests: “‘Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them” (John, 
xx. 23). 

The world to-day is a place of fear 
and of sadness. But if we retain sancti- 
fying grace in our souls, we shall meet 
the trials of life courageously and con- 
fidently, for we can repeat with the 
Prophet: “Though I should walk in the 
midst of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evils, for Thou art with me” (Psalm 
xxii. 4). 


Second Sunday after Easter 


Christian Unity 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Into-day’s Gospel Our Lord expresses His 
will that there be unity among His fol- 
lowers. 

(2) Christ established one Church for all men. 

(3) The Catholic Church proves that it is the 
Church established by Christ. 

(4) Catholic unity promotes peace. 

(5) The Popes have urged unity and peace. 

(6) Individual Catholics can do much towards 
procuring peace for the world. 


In the liturgical language of the 
Catholic Church the Second Sunday 
after Easter is called Good Shepherd 
Sunday, because in the Gospel Our 
Lord calls Himself the Good Shepherd, 
and compares the love and devotion 
He exercises towards His: faithful fol- 
lowers to the solicitude and affection 
which a faithful shepherd manifests 
towards his sheep. 

The most significant statement in the 
Gospel is the concluding sentence: 
“There shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.’ In these few words Our Lord 
gives expression to His desire that there 
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shall be in the world one of the most 
effective means towards universal peace 
—the unity of faith and worship and 
obedience of all Christians in the one 
true Church which He established for 
all mankind. 


THE ONE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Anyone who reads the Gospel atten- 
tively will clearly see that in the course 
of His earthly life Jesus Christ estab- 
lished a religious society which He 
called His Church. He preached di- 
vinely revealed truths which He com- 
manded all men to believe; He = in- 
stituted religious rites for His Church, 
such as the Sacraments and the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice; He appointed as_ its 
rulers the Apostles, with St. Peter 
as the supreme spiritual head, to whom 
He said: “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock [ will build My Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it’ (Matt., xvi. 18). Thus, He 
promised that His Church would en- 
dure until the end of time. 
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Moreover, it was the will of Christ 
that all should 
Church, for He commanded the Apostles 


men belong to the 
to make disciples of all nations, to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He declared that all must believe and 
be baptized. He assured the Apostles 
that they were His official representa- 
tives: “He who hears you, hears Me; 
and he who rejects you, rejects Me” 
(Luke, x. 16), thus giving them the right 
to proclaim His teaching to all men and 
imposing on all men the obligation to 
hear and to accept their message. And 
in to-day’s Gospel we hear Him speaking 
of His Church as one fold. It is evident 
that He established only one Church, 
and that this Church was meant for all 
human beings, of all nations, for all 
time. 

The religious situation existing to- 
day among those who call themselves 
Christians does not represent the will of 
Jesus Christ. There are in the world 
to-day hundreds of different religious 
organizations claiming to provide their 
members with the faith and the worship 
proclaimed by the Son of God. Evi- 
dently, they cannot all be right. In- 
deed, since He established only one 
Church, only one of the many churches 
claiming to be Christian in the world 
to-day can be the one true Church 
of Jesus Christ. Can we discover which 
of these the true 
Church? 

The Catholic Church claims to be the 
identical Church that was founded by 
the Son of God. In support of this 
claim the Catholic Church presents 
several strong arguments. Only in 
the Catholic Church are to be found the 
characteristic qualities or notes that 
Jesus Christ conferred on His Church 
when He established it, the qualities 


organizations is 


of unity, holiness, universality and 
apostolicity. The manner in which 


the Catholic Church has endured per- 


secution and opposition of all kinds for 
the past two thousand years indicates 
that it must be protected and preserved 
by supernatural strength. And there 
has been an unbroken line of Popes 
ruling une Catholic Church from Peter, 
who was appointed to this office by 
Jesus Christ Himself, down to Pius XII 
who rules the Catholic Church to-day. 
Evidently, the Catholic Church is the 
one fold of the Good Shepherd, the 
religious society to which He wished all 
men to belong. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 

PEACE 

If men are to live at peace with one 
another, there must be some _ strong 
bond to unite them. Purely natural 
bonds, such as their common humanity 
and the spirit of good will, are in- 
sufficient for this purpose in view of the 
racial, national and cultural diversities 
that prevail among the hundreds of 
millions of human beings who inhabit 
the earth. To obtain stable peace and 
harmony we must have a supernatural 
bond, a bond that transcends the values 
and the interests of the material and 
the temporal sphere. That bond of unity 
is found in membership in the Catholic 
Church, the one true Church of Jesus 
Christ. If all human beings would 
obey the command of Our Lord to 
join His Church, the world would have 
the best possible assurance of lasting 
peace. Even if a great number, though 
not all, from the different nations be- 
came Catholics, the reign of peace 
throughout the world would be notably 
promoted. 

The Catholic Church provides many 
means of uniting her members in mind 
and heart. To all, the Church preaches 
the same doctrines and administers the 
same Sacraments, whatever may be 
their national and social and cultural 
status. All Catholics meet on terms 
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of equality at the communion rail, all 
are linked together by their obedience 
in spiritual matters to the Pope, the 
earthly representative of Jesus Christ. 
No one can fail to see that in this 
unity of faith and worship and obedience 
men and women who differ radically in 
other respects can find a potent means 
of fostering friendship and mutual 
understanding. This does not mean 


that there would be absolute assurance 


of world peace even if all human beings 
were Catholics. History informs us 
that in past centuries wars sometimes 
arose between Catholic nations. But, 
on the other hand, the intervention of 
Popes and bishops frequently — pre- 
vented war by bringing about a satis- 
factory understanding when two nations 
were at odds, or at least shortened 
conflicts and prevented the brutality 
and the savagery that play so important 
a part in modern warfare. 

Realizing the dreadful havoc wrought 
by war, the Popes of recent times, 
especially our present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, have expended every 
effort to persuade the nations to live in 
harmony. Their endeavors have not 
been very successful, the chief reason 
being that in most of the powerful 
nations the majority of those in author- 
ity are either opposed to the Catholic 
Church or are indifferent to the appeals 
of its Sovereign Pontiff. 

However, among practical Catholics 
of different countries the teachings and 
admonitions of the Popes have *pro- 
duced a spirit of unity and friendship 
such as no merely natural means could 
effect. This was well exemplified last 
year in Rome, when pilgrims from 
many lands—including national groups 
from countries that only a few years 
ago were at war with one another- 
met in the common brotherhood of the 
Catholic faith. They knelt side by side 
at the altar-rail to receive the Body of 
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Christ, fulfilling the assertion of St. 
Paul: “We, though many, are one body, 
all of us who partake of the one bread” 
(I Cor.,x. 17). They walked together to 
the holy places of Rome; they assembled 
about the Vicar of Christ, like children 
around their father. This was true 
unity, unity of soul, such as could not 
have been produced by treaties or con- 
ferences or statesmen. These pilgrims 
enjoyed together the peace of Christ, 
the blessed heritage of those who belong 
to the one fold of the One Shepherd. 
How easily would our international 
difficulties be settled, if those who now 
occupy seats in the United Nations 
Organization had been numbered among 
the Holy Year pilgrims to the Eternal 
City! 
CONTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
CATHOLIC TO PEACE 


Catholics realize that Christian unity 
in the one true Church is the ideal 
condition for mankind, and the only 
sure way to peace among men. Yet, 
at times Catholics may be tempted to 
discouragement at the thought of the 
conditions that actually prevail, so 
greatly at variance with the will of 
Christ. But they should not yield to 
this sense of despondency. For, despite 
the sad state of the world at the present 
day, individual Catholics can do much 
towards promoting peace and good will 
among their fellow-men. 

In the first place, Catholics should be 
imbued with a deep realization that 
they must practise charity towards 
one another. This is the mark of the 
true followers of Jesus Christ, according 
to His own words: “By this will all 
men know that you are My disciples, 
if you have love for one another” 
(John, xiii. 35). Difference of race or 
nationality or social position should 
never hamper the exercise of charity 
among Catholics. We should be so 
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kindly towards the other members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body that it can be 
said of us as it was said of the early 
disciples of Our Lord by their pagan 
contemporaries: “‘See how these Chris- 
tians love one another!” 

Secondly, we must not hesitate to 
assert our belief in the unity of Christ’s 
Church and His will that all men should 
join the Catholic Church. Often we 
hear it stated that it makes little or no 
difference what religion a person pro- 
fesses as long as he lives up to it con- 
sistently. Such a statement is utterly 
illogical and absurd. It makes a great 
difference whether a person belongs to 
the one true Church or to an organiza- 
tion of merely human origin. And 
when Catholics are asked to explain 
their belief, they must not hesitate to 
say that they believe that the Catholic 
Church is the one true Church, and that 


it is the will of Christ that all shall join 
that Church. 

Thirdly, Catholics should ardently 
desire that many of those who are now 
outside the Catholic Church will re- 
ceive the light of faith and enter the one 
true fold. Thus, world peace would be 
greatly promoted. In recent years there 
have been many conversions to the 
Catholic Church; but there would be 
many more converts if all Catholics 
did what they could by example and 
word to lead to the truth these who are 
wandering in the darkness, like sheep 
without a shepherd. We should all 
pray fervently for these unfortunate 
persons, that they may find the way to 
the Catholic Church, which is also the 
way to peace. Thus we shall do some- 
thing towards bringing to fulfilment the 
prayer of Jesus Christ, that there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd. 


Third Sunday after Easter 


Civil Obedience 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) In to-day’s Epistle St. Peter exhorts us to 
practise civil obedience. 

(2) Civil authority is conferred by God; hence, 
in obeying our civil rulers we are obey- 
ing God. 

(3) Christ gave us an example of civil obedi- 
ence. 

(4) Civil obedience helps much towards the 
promotion of peace. 

(5) Civil rulers must be faithful to their obli- 
gations. 

(6) Citizens have various duties to fulfill if 
they wish to practise civil obedience. 


In the Epistle of to-day’s Mass St. 
Peter emphasizes the obligation incum- 
bent on citizens to be obedient to their 
lawful rulers: “Be subject to every 
human creature for God’s sake, whether 
to the king as supreme, or to-governors 
as sent through him for vengeance on 


evildoers and for the praise of the 
good. For such is the will of God... . 
Fear God; honor the king.” It is 
important to note that, when St. 
Peter wrote these words to the early 
Christians, the civil rulers were pagans; 
yet, the Apostle commanded the Chris- 
tians to be subject to them, for such was 
the will of God. This is the same 
admonition that Christ Himself gave 
when He commanded: “Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s”’ 
(Matt., xxii. 22). These texts of the 
inspired writings teach us a_ most 
important virtue, and point out an 
effective way to peace. 


NATURE OF CIVIL 
OBEDIENCE 


According to Catholic belief, those 
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who hold civil office derive their au- 
thority from God. As St. Paul ex- 
presses it: “Let everyone be subject 
to higher authorities. For there exists 
no authority except from God, and 
those who exist have been appointed 
by God” (Romans, xiii. 1). From this it 
follows that when we obey our civil 
rulers we are really obeying God; 
when we disobey, we are opposing God. 
In the words of St. Paul: “He who 
resists the authority, resists the ordi- 
nance of God” (Romans, xiii. 2). 

This obligation of civil obedience 
binds us, whatever may be the political 
affiliation, the religious belief, or the 
personal qualifications of those in au- 
thority. Once they have been law- 
fully elected or appointed to office, we 
owe them respect and loyalty, “for such 
is the will of God.” 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of our fellow-citizens are aware 
of this important Christian doctrine— 
that civil rulers derive their authority 
from God. Beyond doubt, the number 
of those that know this doctrine is 
comparatively small; yet, it is very 
clearly stated in the Bible. Probably 
the average citizen, if questioned on this 
point, would answer that the civil 
officials derive their power from the 
people. Now, while it is true that in a 
democracy the people elec! their rulers, 
the actual power to pass laws and to 
render judgment and to execute the 
laws comes from the Almighty. It is 
very evident that, when a_ citizen 
firmly believes this doctrine, his atti- 
tude towards those who govern becomes 
quite different from that of the man 
who views the relations between rulers 
and ruled on a purely human plane. 
He then realizes that those who exercise 
civil authority in his country or State, 
whatever may be their human failings, 
are endowed with great dignity because 
they receive their right to govern from 
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the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Our Blessed Lord, not only in His 
divine nature but also in His human 
nature, was ruler of all mankind. Had 
Hle willed, He could have taken to 
Himself the power to govern all the 
kingdoms of the earth. But, on the 
contrary, He willed to live the life of a 
poor, humble working man, and volun- 
tarily rendered obedience to the civil 
rulers of Palestine, who at that time were 
the Romans. He even paid the taxes, 
and bade His disciples to do the same. 
Evidently, Christ desired that His 
followers should imitate His example 
of obedience to civil authorities. Con- 
sequently, the Catholic Church down 
through the centuries has preached to 
her members the duty of loyalty and 
respect towards those who rule them 
in civil life. Even when the govern- 
ment was not favorable to Catholics, 
the Church always proclaimed the 
obligation of her members to uphold the 
authority of those who ruled. Even 
when the rulers were guilty of harshness 
and injustice, the Church bade Catholics 
obey them. Only when those who 
govern show themselves unbridled ty- 
rants are the people permitted to rebel 
and to oust them, according to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. 


CIVIL OBEDIENCE AND PEACE 


In a nation where the people practise 
obedience to lawful authority, espe- 
cially when they are inspired to do so 
by a supernatural motive, order pre- 
vails, and the citizens enjoy the blessings 
of peace and tranquillity. 
good will unites the citizens and their 
rulers; the country makes progress in 


education and art and industry. If 


there is danger from a hostile nation, 
the people are united in patriotism, and 
are willing to make great sacrifices in 
order to protect and to preserve their 
national existence. 


A spirit of 
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It was this spirit of loyalty and obedi- 
ence that was the chief reason for the 
strength and prosperity that the United 
States has enjoyed since the foundation 
of our nation. It is sad to realize that 
to-day there are many in our land who 
have little regard for the laws. Even 
when they obey them, they are motivated 
rather by fear of punishment than by a 
spirit of genuine patriotism. In fact, 
there seem to be some who even enter- 
tain the ambition to change our form 
of government and to introduce the 
materialistic and tyrannical system of 
Communism. This spirit of — dis- 
obedience and even of treason un- 
doubtedly is the basis of much of the 
trouble and confusion in our land to- 
day. 

It is the duty of Catholics to do all 
in their power to offset this unfortunate 
spirit, whether they function as civil 
officials or as private citizens. In both 
cases the principles of the Catholic 
faith, if properly applied, will contribute 
much towards strengthening our na- 
tional life and fostering peace and har- 
mony throughout the land. 


DUTIES OF CIVIL OFFICIALS 


Just as God requires citizens to obey 
their lawful rulers, so He demands that 
those rulers faithfully fulfill the duties 
of their office. Above all, they must 
remember that the citizens are not their 
servants or slaves. On the contrary, 
their chief obligation is to serve the 
people, to work diligently for the welfare 
of the nation, to sacrifice their time and 
comfort, when necessary, in order that 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
country may be increased. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
in the. United States at the present day 
there is much neglect of duty on the 
part of many of our civil officials. 
Political corruption has become one of 
the most common sins in our public 


life. Many of our officials have the 
idea that they may use their influence 
and authority in any way that will 
bring them profit. The dishonest trans- 
actions of men in public life known as 
“oraft’”’ have become almost a_ recog- 
nized feature of American life. Those 
in posts of authority often take it for 
granted that they may make appoint- 
ments to lucrative positions on the 
score of personal friendship, without 
regard for merit and ability. They 
do not hesitate to demand a consider- 
able sum of money from those to whom 
they assign an office or a contract for 
some public work. Some even seem 
to think that the public funds are their 
own private possession, to be used or 
distributed according to their personal 
needs or desires. 

More deplorable still is the fact that a 
considerable number of the civil officials 
guilty of these sinful 
members of the Catholic Church. Some 
of them, by a strange inconsistency, 
attend Mass regularly and receive the 
Sacraments. Such Catholics bring dis- 
credit on their Church. They furnish a 
reason to the enemies of the Church to 
speak cynically of “Catholic politicians,” 
as if all Catholics in public life were dis- 
honest. There is even a danger that 
they will give the impression that the 
Catholic Church condones dishonesty 
on the part of persons engaged in public 


actions are 


DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

The successful operation of a govern- 
ment depends not only on the efficiency 
and honesty of the officials, but also on 
the codperation and loyalty of the 
common citizens. This is especially 
true in those countries that have a 
democratic form of government. In a 
democracy the citizens are supposed to 
take an active part in the affairs of the 
nation, in accordance with their par- 
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ticular capabilities and opportunities. 
For a democracy is supposed to be a 
government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. And, to some 
extent, every citizen in a democracy 
can influence the functioning of the 
government. 

An active interest in government 
means that we should acquire a knowl- 
edge of the policies being pursued by 
those who rule us, and should form our 
own judgments regarding their ability 
and prudence. We should not hesitate 
to express our ideas on affairs of govern- 
ment both to our fellow-citizens and to 
public officials. Too many of our 
citizens make no effort to familiarize 
themselves with the course of action 
being carried out by our rulers in the 
national and the international field; 
then, when something is done that is 
not according to their liking, they 
blame the officials, without being mind- 
ful that they themselves could have 
suggested another policy before the 
crisis occurred. 

It is another duty of good citizenship 
to take part in elections. Sometimes 
it happens that only about one-half 
of our people go to the polls at election 
time. Now, those who have the right 
to vote usually have a duty to vote, 
unless there is a good reason to excuse 
them. And the ballot should be cast 


intelligently—for those candidates 
whom the voter believes most likely to 
promote the best interests of the 
country. 

One reason why we have not a better 
class of public officials is that we have 
not enough citizens willing to enter 
public life, even when they possess 
the requisite abilities and integrity. 
Surely, among our Catholic citizens 
there are some who would fulfill the 
duties of civil officials much _ better 
than some of those now in authority. 
These Catholics should regard it as a 
noble deed of Christian virtue to aspire 
to a political career. Sometimes they 
excuse themselves on the score that a 
political life is no place for an honest 
person, but the answer is that conditions 
will not improve until we have a greater 
number of honest and efficient men in 
public life. 

If the Christian ideal of civil obedience 
expressed in to-day’s Epistle were more 
widely sought after by the citizens of 
our country, we should have greater 
security, prosperity and peace. And 
so, while we pray that God will bless 
and protect our country, we should also 
ask ourselves honestly if we are living 
up to the admonition of Christ and of 
His Apostles, that we honor and obey 
those who govern us as the representa- 
tives of God Himself. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Detachment 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The Liturgy of to-day’s Mass expresses 
very beautifully the spirit of detachment 
which is an important factor of the 
Christian way to peace. 

(2) Detachment means the withdrawal of the 
affections from earthly things and the 
centering of the heart on eternal goods. 
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(3) The brevity of life urges us to cultivate de- 
tachment. 

(4) Worldliness, the very opposite of detach- 
ment, is very common nowadays.* 

(5) Patience, begotten of detachment, is a great 
help towards peace of soul. 

(6) All true Christians should entertain a de- 
sire for heaven. 
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The liturgy of to-day’s Mass expresses 
very clearly and very beautifully one of 
the most important Christian virtues, 
which is also a very effective help 
towards maintaining peace of soul— 
the virtue of detachment. Thus, in 
the Collect we pray that “amid the 
changing things of this world our hearts 
may be set where true joy is found.” 
In the Epistle St. James exhorts us to 
keep our hearts free from undue natural 
tendencies—anger and uncleanness and 
abundance of malice. And in the 
Gospel we hear Our Lord speaking of 
His approaching ascension into heaven 
as something to which He looked for- 
ward with longing and desire. 

This lesson of detachment is the same 
as we learned when we studied the first 
lesson of the Catechism, which told 
us that the true purpose of life is “to 
know, to love and to serve God in this 
life, in order that we may be happy 
with Him forever in the next.” If 
all Christians really practised detach- 
ment as they should, there would be 
much more peace in the world. For 
detachment gives us peace of soul and 
peace with our fellow-men. 


NATURE OF THE SPIRIT OF 

DETACHMENT 

3y detachment as a Christian virtue 
we mean that type of conduct which is 
based on the realization that the true 
goal of life is eternal happiness in heaven, 
and that consequently we should keep 
our affections free from undue desire 
and love of the things of earth. Our 
faith teaches us that God has given 
us our earthly existence in order that 
we may merit by our good lives the 


joy and glory of an eternal existence 


beyond the grave. Hence, it follows 
logically that we should regard the 
things of this life in the light of their 
bearing on eternity. We should use 
material goods only to the extent that 


they are not an impediment to the 
attainment of everlasting happiness; 
we should shun those earthly possessions 
that may prove a handicap to the eternal 
joys of heaven. 

This lesson of detachment Christ 
frequently taught in His sermons. 
“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, where rust and moth consume, 
and where thieves break in and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven” (Matt., vi. 20). “‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice” 
(Matt., vi. 33). “What does it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, but 
suffer the loss of his own soul?” 
(Matt., xvi.-26). And certainly Christ 
gave us an exalted example of detach- 
ment from earthly things in leading the 
life of a poor working man. 

The Saints of the Catholic Church 
for the past twenty centuries have prac- 
tised detachment in an eminent degree. 
Indeed, the Church would never 
solemnly declare a person a Saint unless 
his life was distinguished by an heroic 
exercise of this virtue. Worldly-minded 
people regard the Saints as fanatics, 
as the victims of a disordered imagina- 
tion. But every one who accepts the 
Christian explanation as to the purpose 
of life will clearly see that the Saints 
were the most sensible and_ logical 
people in the history of the world, while 
those who devote their thoughts and 
desires primarily to the things of the 
present life are actually foolish and 
unreasonable. 

One of the most convincing argu- 
ments for the cultivation of the spirit 
of detachment is the undeniable fact 
that life is very brief and uncertain. 
Very rarely does a person live longer 
than 75 or 80 years and, as one grows 
older, the years speed by more rapidly. 
And even if a person has succeeded in 
the course of his life span in acquiring a 
full measure of those things which the 
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world regards as worthy of our efforts, 
even if he has been fabulously rich and 
has been the object of the highest 
honors and has enjoyed all the pleasures 
of life—even in this event, he must bid 
farewell to all that he has possessed 
when the hand of death summons him 
to pass into eternity. However rich or 
influential he may have been, he must 
depart from all that he held dear in this 
world, and appear in judgment before 
the all-knowing and all-just Judge to 
receive the sentence of eternal life or 
eternal death. And if he is one of those 
who have centered all their affections on 
the passing goods of the present life, 
what claim has he to be admitted to the 
joys that are eternal? 

Not only is life very brief, but the 
time of its termination is very uncertain, 
We all know that we must die; but 
who can tell when or under what cir- 
cumstances he will die? Will it be 
to-morrow or twenty hence? 
Will it occur after a lingering illness or 
a sudden attack of illness or an acci- 
dent? No one knows the answer to 
these questions. Even the person who 
is favored with splendid health and is 
in the prime of life may be summoned 


years 


in an instant to appear before the tri- 
bunal of the Almighty. And if he is 
absorbed in the things of the world 
until his last moment, what right has 
he to hear the consoling words: “Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord’’? 


WORLDLINESS THE GREAT EVIL 
OF OUR DAY 


The opposite of the spirit of detach- 
ment is the spirit of worldiness, that 
frame of mind whereby a person values 
excessively the things of this world to 
the neglect of the things of true value, 
the treasures of eternal life. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this 
spirit is very prevalent at the present 
day, for anyone who views the general 
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attitude of the people with whom we 
daily associate will realize this fact 
very clearly. Of course, there have 
always been worldly-minded men and 
women; but there is a feature in the 
worldliness of the present generation 
that makes it particularly blameworthy 
and harmful to souls. In former times, 
when people centered their thoughts and 
affections on temporal happiness, they 
were generally willing to admit that this 
was not the right attitude to take. 
They accepted the Christian teaching 
about the necessity of detaching our 
hearts from the transitory goods of the 
present life as a correct principle, even 
though they did not put it into prac- 
But to-day there are many who 
funda- 


tice. 
emphatically reject even the 
mental Christian principle regarding the 
need of detachment. They are so 
materialistic in their outlook, so devoid 
of faith, that they govern their lives 
on the theory that the only goal of 


human existence is the attainment of 


the material goods and honors and 
pleasures of the present brief life. 


Coldly and deliberately they reject all 
belief in a future life, and they scoff 
at those who make the quest of happi- 
ness beyond the grave their chief ob- 
jective. 

It is shocking to realize that there 


are many men and women in_ this 
category—some, even, who have re- 
ceived a good training in Christian 


principles. The effects of their de- 
plorable attitude are very apparent in 
their life. For practical 
purposes, they have lowered themselves 
level of animals. An animal 
is destined to fulfill its purpose in the 
brief space of time it lives on earth. 
Its instincts guide it to seek only sen- 


manner of 


sual gratification and pleasure. Death 
means the end of its existence. These 


unfortunate men and women to whom 
we have referred are content to live an 
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animal existence. They seek only the 
fleeting goods of time; they neglect 
the glorious destiny appointed for them 
by God, who has destined all human 
beings to the joys of life eternal. There 
can be no true peace in the hearts of 
such worldly-minded persons. 


DETACHMENT LEADS TO 

PATIENCE 

When we possess the spirit of Chris- 
tian detachment, we are prepared to 
endure with patience the trials and 
sorrows of life. Instead of being dis- 
heartened and disturbed when crosses 
are laid upon us, we accept them as 
coming from the hand of God for our 
spiritual welfare. We know that they 
are insignificant in comparison to the 


joys of heaven, which we hope to attain 


in a few years. We are taught by our 
Catholic faith that by bearing these 
afflictions out of love for God, without 
being unduly troubled or cast down, we 
shall merit additional glory in the world 
to come. When we look on trials in 
this way, we realize that they are like 
the inconveniences a person has_ to 
endure in an uncomfortable train while 
he is on his way home after a long ab- 
sence. The thought of the happiness 
that will soon be his when he sees his 
loved ones again, and enjoys the com- 
forts of his own home, helps him to dis- 
regard the temporary difficulties of the 


journey or even to smile at them good- 


naturedly. Or again, they are like the 
rough seas that the sailor encounters 


just before he enters the harbor. He 


knows that in a short time he will be 


at the peaceful anchorage, and so he is 
not disheartened while his ship is tossed 
about in the angry sea. 

The spirit of Christian detachment 
helps us to acquire this attitude towards 
the trials of life and thus to foster in 
our souls a feeling of peace. Then we 
behold our troubles in their true pro- 
portions, as incidents that are actually 
of trifling import, which should not be 
allowed to hamper us in the pursuit 
of our all-important objective—the gain- 
ing of the crown of eternal life. And 
when this spirit of peace fills our own 
souls, we find it much easier to be at 
peace with our fellow-men, even with 





those who are trying to do us harm. 
Many of the great Saints were im- 
bued so strongly with the spirit of de- 
tachment that they ardently longed for 
death so that they might find everlasting 
rest in the bosom of God. Such was the 
attitude of St. Paul who wrote that he 
desired to “depart and to be with 
Christ” (Phil., i. 23). We are not re- 
quired to exercise this virtue in so 
exalted a degree. However, we should 
endeavor to be fully conformable to 
God’s will in regard to the time and 
manner of our death, so that when we 
are summoned to leave this world we 
shall receive the summons willingly, 
without undue complaint or sadness. 
If this be our mental attitude at the 
hour of death, we shall prove that we 
have acquired the spirit of Christian 
detachment, for which we pray in to- 
day’s Mass when we ask that “‘amid the 
changing things of this world our hearts 
may be set where true joy is found.” 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter 


Prayer 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) There are several kinds of prayer. In to- 
day’s Gospel Our Lord speaks particu- 
larly of the prayer of petition. 
(2) Our Lord promised infallible efficacy to 
the prayer of petition. 
(3) To be efficacious our prayer must possess 
various qualities. 
(4) Prayer is an effective means of promoting 


peace. 
(5) We should pray for others as well as for 


ourselves. 
(6) Prayer is the great means of salvation. 


The Gospel for this Sunday presents 
Our Lord’s own words extolling the 
efficacy of prayer. It is appropriately 
read on the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 
because the first three days of this week, 
immediately preceding the feast of 
Our Lord’s Ascension, are ‘called Roga- 
tion Days—literally ‘Prayer Days.” 
On these three days the Church, through 
her consecrated ministers, recites the 
Litany of All Saints, asking God’s 
blessing particularly for an abundant 
harvest from the seeds that are placed in 
the ground in springtime. 

There are four different 
prayer, distinguished by their diversity 
of purpose. Prayer of adoration is 
intended to offer God the praise and 
homage that He has a right to receive 
from His creatures. Prayer of grati- 
tude is directed to thank our Heavenly 
Father for His many favors to His 
human children. Prayer of atonement 
aims at making satisfaction to Him for 
our sins and for the debt of punishment 
we may have incurred. Prayer of 
petition is intended to ask God to bestow 
on us the blessings we need, both 
natural and supernatural. It is this 
last type of prayer, prayer of petition, 
that is especially recommended to us 


types of 
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in the Gospel of this Sunday by our 
Divine Saviour Himself. 


UNQUALIFIED EFFICACY OF 

PRAYER 

The most striking point in Christ’s 
exhortation to prayer is the fact that 
He promises those who pray that they 
will receive surely the object of their 
petition. “‘Amen, amen, [ say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in My 
Name, He will give it to you... 
Ask and you shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.” The significant 
feature of this promise is that it was 
made on a very solemn occasion—the 
night before the first Good Friday, when 
Our Lord was bidding farewell to His 
disciples and giving them His parting 
admonitions. He did not say that if 
we pray we shall probably receive the 
favor we ask. He stated absolutely, 
without any qualification, that what- 
ever we ask the Father in His name we 
are sure to receive. 

When Christ says that our prayer 
must be in His name, He means that 
we realize that the supernatural efficacy 
of our prayer—and in fact, of any good 
work we perform—comes from the grace 
of God which moves us to pray and 
strengthens our efforts while we pray. 
Now, every grace granted to men comes 
from the merits of Christ. Hence, 
whenever we are aided by God’s grace 
to utter a supernatural prayer, we are 
actually praying in the name of Christ. 

It stands to reason that our prayer. 
to be truly worthy of the infallible 
efficacy which Christ promised, must 
be endowed with the qualities that will 
make it a good prayer, pleasing to God 
and capable of inducing Him to bestow 
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His favors on us. In the first place, 
it must be attentive and reverential. 
No one would think of approaching a 
powerful monarch for the purpose of 
asking him for a favor and while in his 
presence manifesting a noticeable lack 
of courtesy. Still less should we dare 
to approach God in prayer without 
striving to show Him respectful homage, 
both in our external demeanor and in 
our internal dispositions. Above. all, 
we must strive to banish deliberate dis- 
tractions. 

Secondly, our prayer must be humble. 
In other words, when we pray we must 
be firmly convinced that all we are 
and all we have depend on God’s 
good pleasure. Without His aid we 
can do nothing. Our very existence 
needs His continual support; the natural 
and supernatural helps we need can 
come only from Him, not from our- 
selves. 

Thirdly, we must pray with con- 
fidence. God is our loving Father, 
anxious to give us what we need, and 
hence we should pray to Him as chil- 
dren seek favors from their father. 
Speaking of the man who prays to God 
for the grace of wisdom, St. James says: 
“Let him ask with faith, without hesita- 
tion. For he who hesitates is like a 
wave of the sea, driven and carried 
about by the wind. Therefore, let 
not such a one think that he will re- 
ceive anything from the Lord” (James, 
1. 7). 

Fourthly, we must pray with per- 
severance. That is, if we do not think 
that our prayer is producing results, 
we should continue to pray until God is, 
so to say, forced to hear us. Our 
Lord Himself emphasized this quality 
of prayer when He spoke of a man who 
is in bed at night, but who finally rises 
after considerable persuasion has been 
exerted on him by his friend outside, 
secking bread (Luke, xi. 5-9). 


To prayer possessing these qualities 
the Son of God has promised the power 
of infallibly obtaining from God what 
we seek. Of course, this promise has to 
be interpreted in the sense that we shall 
receive what we ask if it is for our 
spiritual welfare. Sometimes God fore- 
sees that the particular favor we are 
seeking in prayer would be harmful to 
our soul, and so He does not grant it, 
even though we pray for a long time. 
But undoubtedly He hears such prayers 
and grants some other favor which will 
be truly beneficial to us from a spiritual 
standpoint. Hence, when we pray for 
some temporal favor, such as success in - 
business or recovery from illness, we 
should always include the condition: 
“Tf it is to my spiritual advantage.” 


PRAYER AS A SURE MEANS 
TO PEACE 


When we pray as we should, our soul 
finds peace. For then we know that no 
real harm can befall us, for God is 
lovingly watching over us to protect 
us from evil. Even though we are 
living in troubled times as at the present 
day, we should have a feeling of con- 
fidence, as long as we pray frequently 
and fervently. It is true, we have no 
certainty that we shall be protected 
from temporal misfortune, but we know 
that prayer will infallibly obtain for us 
preservation from misfortune to our 
soul, and especially from sin. And so, 
we can have the peace of soul that is the 
blessed privilege of those who know 
that they are secure in the arms of their 
loving Father. 

Prayer is also an effective means of 
cultivating peace with our fellow-men, 
for our own interior peace will in- 
evitably influence our relations with 
those with whom we associate. Fur- 
thermore, prayer will enkindle in our 
hearts the virtue of charity, which 
inspires us to love all our fellow-men 
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and to be friendly and kindly towards 
them, even when they act in an unkind 
or unjust way towards us. 

Although the promise of infallible 
efficacy to prayer applies strictly only 
to prayer which a person offers for his 
own needs—since everyone is supposed 
to pray primarily for himself—it is also 
the duty of a good Christian to pray 
for others. St. James tells us: “Pray 
for one another, that you may be saved” 
(James, v. 16). As is evident, the 
first object of our prayer for our fellow- 
men should be their spiritual welfare; 
but it is a deed of Christian charity 
to pray also for their temporal needs, 
such as health and prosperity. 


PERSONS FOR WHOM WE 
SHOULD PRAY 


There are many persons for whom we 
should pray in particular. In the first 
place, our relatives should have the 
benefit of our petitions. We should 
pray for the.conversion of sinners, for 
God’s help for those in their death 
agony, for those in danger of commiting 
sin, for the Pope and bishops and priests 
of the Church. We should pray for the 
suffering souls in Purgatory, especially 
those who were near and dear to us in 
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life. And in these troubled times we 
should pray for peace among nations 
and for divine guidance and strength 
for those who occupy important posts of 
government, 

St. Alphonsus Liguori is known as the 
Doctor of prayer, because he emphasized 
the need and the efficacy of prayer so 
ardently. He was wont to say: “He 
that prays will be saved; he that does 
He meant that, 
difficulties 


not pray will be lost.” 
whatever temptations or 
molest us, we should not fear as long as 
we pray as we should. God will never 
refuse His grace to one who prays. 
Hence, when we feel diflident about our 
eternal salvation, we can derive great 
consolation and peace from the realiza- 
tion that prayer will give us the best 
possible assurance that we shall one 
day enjoy everlasting happiness. 

Thus, if we live according to the 
principles of our Catholic faith, we shall 
ever possess peace in our own hearts, 
and we shall be at peace with our fellow- 
men. I[t was this Christian peace of 
which St. Paul wrote to the Philippians: 
“Nay the peace of God which surpasses 
all understanding guard your hearts 
Christ 


and your minds in Jesus!” 


(Phil., iv. 7). 
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Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Extension of the Jubilee 


On December 25 last, the day follow- 
ing the termination of the Jubilee in 
Rome, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
deigned to extend the solemn plenary 
indulgence of the Jubilee -to all the 
faithful of the world for the duration 
of 1951. 


“Therefore by the authority of the 
all-powerful God, of the blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and Our Own, we 
by this apostolic letter extend to the 
entire Catholic world, oiz., to the Western 
and Eastern Church, the great Jubilee 
which has been celebrated in this sacred 
city; and We prolong it for all next year, 
so that it can be gained from the First 
Vespers of the coming feast of the Cir- 
cumcision of Our Lord Jesus Christ until 
the end of the day of December 31, 1951. 

“Accordingly by Our apostolic auth- 
ority We concede and grant to all the 
faithful of either sex, after they have 
first obtained remission and forgiveness 
each one of his sins, even if they already 
received the Jubilee pardon during the 
past Holy Year, a most full remission of 
the total punishment due their sins, to 
be gained everywhere outside this city 
and its suburbs... .”"! 


The principal reason given by His 
Holiness for the Jubilee’s extension is 
his desire to extend the spiritual re- 
newal, evident in Rome last year, to 
every city, town and village of the 
world. He, therefore, urges that 
missions or retreats be held in every 

' Constitutio Apostolica, “Per Annum Sac- 
rum,” in Acta Apostolice Sedis, XLII, 
p. 855. On December 26, 1950, the Sacred 
Penitentiary issued on Instruction, ““Quando- 
quidem universale jubileum,”’ to provide an 
official explanation and interpretation of the 
Papal Constitution (ibid., pp. 900-904). 


parish, so that thereby the preaching 
of the word of God may prepare the 
faithful for a full reception of the 
Jubilee pardon. A more particular 
reason for the Jubilee’s extension is the 
fuller realization of the ends of the 
Jubilee, namely: peace in families, 
wifhin each nation, and among. all 
mankind; the strengthening of all who 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake; 
the return of prisoners and displaced 
persons to their own countries; the 
ending of class warfare and hate; the 
maintenance of the Church’s rights 
in the face of hostile attack. 

The conditions or terms of the 
Jubilee pardon are stated as follows: 


*. .. provided that being cleansed 
properly by the Sacrament of Penance 
and nourished by Holy Communion 
(though for this purpose annual con- 
fession and Paschal Communion will 
not suffice), they piously visit at the 
stated time the churches or public 
oratories to be designated for this 
purpose... . 

“We decree further that . . . the 
faithful may gain this Jubilee indul- 
gence for themselves and for the de- 
ceased as often as they fulfill prop- 
erly the enjoined works, in such a 
manner nevertheless that no work can 
be fulfilled for gaining a second Jubilee 
before the works undertaken for the 
preceding have been entirely com- 
pleted.” 


The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to a discussion of the foregoing 
conditions and the exceptions allowed 
tothem. The next issue of this REvieEw 
will take up the question of Jubilee 
faculties. 
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CONFESSION AND COMMUNION 

These must be sacramental, valid and 
Confession is an 
everyone. 


free of sacrilege. 


absolute requirement for 
Communion is enjoined upon all save 
the sick who cannot receive. One’s 
obligatory annual confession does not 
suffice, and Paschal Communion is 
acceptable only when it is being ful- 
filled after the time allowed by law 
(not as a premium on negligence, but to 
supply an added inducement to its 
reception). The reception of the Viati- 
cum satisfies for the Jubilee Communion 
by express concession. 

Confession and Communion may 
precede or follow the prescribed visits 
and prayers. However, to gain the 
Jubilee it is essential that at least the 
final work be completed in the state of 
grace. Confession need not be repeated 
except to attain this stated, unless Com- 
munion is still to be received. 

PRESCRIBED PRAYERS 

The following prayers must be recited 
on the occasion of each visit to a desig- 
nated church: the Pater, Ave and Gloria 
six times, one of the recitations being 
for the Pope’s intentions; the Apostles’ 
Creed; the Ave with the invocation 
“Queen of peace, pray for us,” three 
times; the Salve Regina once. The 
Pope’s Holy Year Prayer is recom- 
mended but not Catholic 
Orientals in the United States, being 
outside their patriarchal territory, are 
given the option of also using these 


imposed. 


prayers for their Jubilee visits, whether 
they make their visits privately or in 
company with Latin pilgrims. 

The recitation of these prayers must 
be vocal, at least alternately, except in 
Hlowever, one may 
recited aloud 


the case of a mute. 
follow silently 
by another. 


VISITS TO THE CHURCH 


prayers 


Four separate visits are required. 
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They may be made on the same day or 
Both these provisions 
concessions. 


different days. 
represent very 
The visit to a church consists in entrance 
therein as an act of religion. If the 
church is closed or entry is otherwise 
impossible, the required prayers may be 
recited at the door. When allowed, 
visits to the same church may be made 
leaving 


generous 


in immediate succession, by 
and then returning. 

It is by designating the churches to 
be visited, according to the directives 
of the Papal Constitution, that each 
local Ordinary, personally or by delegate, 
applies the Jubilee to his territory. 
The designation may be varied through- 
out the year, if that seems desirable. 


In the Episcopal Seat.—V isits must 
be made to the cathedral church and 
three other designated churches or 
public oratories, where Mass is cele- 
brated at least occasionally. 

In Its Suburbs and kElsewhere.— 
The visits are to be made to whatever 
parish churches the Ordinary or his 
delegate selects, and to three other 
churches or oratories within the same 
parish. Wherever the latter are lack- 
ing (as will be true of nearly all par- 
ishes in this country), the Ordinary or 
his delegate has the right to specify 
what edifice (or edifices) in the parish 
must be visited. In view of the 
wording of this faculty (“. . . decer- 
nere poterunt, ut praescriptas quat- 
tuor visitationes in minore edium 
sacrarum numero peragi liceat’’), it 
does not seem necessary to require a 
visit to a filial or mission church in the 
parish. Complete discretion is al- 
lowed in making the designation. 
The Ordinary may require that the 
faithful outside the episcopal seat 
visit his cathedral church or some 
designated sanctuary, provided they 
could do so without serious incon- 
venience. The Constitution declares 
that such a provision would be par- 
ticularly fitting. But apart from this 
case, visits outside the particular 
parish whose church has been specifi- 
cally designated for the Jubilee seem- 
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ingly could not otherwise be made 

essential. 

No one is obliged to make his visits 
within the limits of the episcopal seat 
or his own parish. The Papal Con- 
stitution further sanctions the making 
of the Jubilee visits outside one’s own 
diocese. Indeed, they may be fulfilled 
partly in one diocese and partly in 
another, in each case according to local 
regulations. ? 

MITIGATION OF JUBILEE VISITS 

(1) Any person who begins the 
works prescribed, with the intention 
of making the Jubilee, and then is 
prevented by illness (throughout the 
remainder of the year) from making all 
the visits required, can gain the Jubilee 
if at least the conditions of confession 
and Communion are fulfilled. 

(2) Sailors and other seamen may 
make the Jubilee visits in the chapel 
aboard their ship. If there is none, 
they can fulfill this requirement in any 
church or chapel of a port they visit. 
Four visits and the usual prayers are 
enjoined. 

(3) The following groups may be 
granted by the Ordinary or his delegate 
a reduction in the number of visits or 
of churches to be visited, and even a 
commutation of the requirement into 
works of piety or charity not otherwise 
obligatory and compatible with their 
status: 

(a) all women Religious living in 
community and all the female resi- 
dents of institutions maintained for 
women; 

(b) monks and regulars leading a 
contemplative life, such as the Trap- 
pists, Camaldulese, Carthusians; 

(c) all prisoners and captives, as 





2 Vermeersch, Periodica de Re Canonica et 
Vorali, XIV, p. 133; De Angelis, ‘‘De Indul- 
gentiis,”’ n. 181 e. 


well as clerics and Religious detained 

in houses of penance; 

(d) the sick and infirm, whether 
confined to a hospital or at home, 
and all who attend them; 

(e) manual workers who cannot 
absent themselves from their daily 
work for the time necessary ; 

(f) persons past their seventieth 
birthday; 

(g) all who are kept from making 
the required visits by a certain and 
clear impediment, for example, be- 
rause the designated place is some 
distance away. 

The Ordinary (or his delegate) may make 
whatever provision he deems proper 
for each of these groups. 

(4) Particular individuals who find 
it impossible or too difficult to make the 
Jubilee visits as required may approach 
a confessor for some mitigation. The 
confessor in turn is obliged to use his 
power conscientiously and not without 
good reason. He may, however, make 
exceptions repeatedly in behalf of the 
same person who shows cause, and he 
may use the power in or outside con- 
fession. It may even be used in behalf 
of an Oriental Catholic. 

As far as possible, any concession 
made should be limited to a substitution 
of one church for another, with four 
visits still required. If even this would 
be too difficult, the number of churches 
to be visited may be reduced. Only 
as a last resort should the visits be 
commuted entirely into equivalent pious 
works not already obligatory. In all 
cases, the prescribed prayers should 
remain imposed, except for any neces- 
sary diminution granted in behalf of the 
sick. 

Pastors enjoy the same powers of 
reduction and commutation in behalf 
of any individual or family in their 
parish. 








Catholic kducation: Its 
Function and Its Structure 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, 


I. PRODUCE the Christian 


citizen is the great aim of the Christian 
school. The proper and immediate end 
of Christian education, declares Pope 
Pius XI, is to codperate with divine 
grace in forming the true and _ perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Him- 
self in those regenerated by baptism, 
“that the life also of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh. ... The 
true Christian, product of Christian 
education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and 
in accordance with right 
the supernatural 


consistently 
reason illumined by 


light of the example and teaching of 


Christ: in other words, to use the cur- 


rent term, the true and finished man of 


character. 


consistency and firmness of conduct 


based on subjective principles that 
makes true character, but only con- 
stancy in following the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, as is admitted even by 
the pagan poet when he praises as one 
and the same ‘the man who is just and 
firm of purpose. And, on the other 
hand, there cannot be full justice except 
in giving to God what is due to God, as 
the true Christian does” (“Five Great 
Kneyelicals,” Christian 
Youth, Paulist Press, 1916, p. 65). 


SCOPE AND AIMS OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
In this work of Christian education 


there is no renouncing of the activities of 
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For, it is not every kind of 


Education of 


A.M., Litr.D. LL.D. 


this life, no stunting of the Christian’s 
natural faculties. The scope and aim 
which the Christian sets himself is not 
inimical to social life and temporal 
prosperity, nor does it impede his prog- 
ress in letters, arts and sciences, and in 
all the other elements of civilization. 
The Christian student seeks to develop 
and perfect his natural faculties by co- 
ordinating them with the supernatural. 
He ennobles the merely natural in life 
and secures for it new strength in the 
material and temporal order, no less 
than in the spiritual and eternal. The 
price and value of the fruits of Christian 
education derives from the supernatural 
virtue and life in Christ which Christian 
education forms and develops in man. 
“In emphasizing the supreme import- 
ance of religion in the spiritual develop- 
ment of the child,” declare the Bishops 
of the United States in their Statement 
of 1950, “we are but applying to the cir- 
cumstances of to-day the eternal prin- 
ciples which the Church received from 
her Divine Founder. For nineteen 
centuries the Church has lingered lov- 
ingly over Christ's tribute to the child: 
‘Suffer little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God.’ The implications of 
that tribute should be recognized by all 
who have care of the child. Theirs is the 
great vocation to show him that he is a 
citizen, not only of this world, but of that 
other world which lies beyond with God 
whose kingdom is the kingdom of chil- 


dren.” 
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The Catholic educator and the Catho- 
lic parent adhere to the principle that 
nothing less than an entire Christian 
education is needed to produce Christ- 
ians. In vindication of this principle 
they have ceased to indulge in vain 
lamentations over the secularizing of 
other school systems, and have given 
themselves and their resources to build 
and support their own schools. The 
greatest religious fact in the United 
States to-day is the Catholic school sys- 
tem, voluntarily supported by those 
who love it and deem it essential for the 
proper forming of their own children. 
Their spiritual leaders have given the 
command that every parish should have 
a school as soon as possible, and have 
stimulated them to make the sacrifices 
that are necessary in the achievement of 
this goal. Catholic people, usually of 
moderate means, often poor immigrants 
or first-generation Americans, have re- 
sponded to the inspiration of their 
leaders and built for themselves a re- 
ligious school system that elicits the ad- 
miration even of those who have little 
sympathy with the Catholic ideal. 


HOW THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
ARE MAINTAINED 


The first question that occurs to the 
observer, to the casual reader of an 
essay such as “These Young Lives,”’! is 
this: “How were these schools built; 
how are they maintained?” The answer 
is an epic of personal sacrifice and per- 
sonal loyalty to an ideal, an ideal born in 
the Catholic conviction that the Faith 
is a complete culture, infusing all human 
knowledge. The uninformed observer 

‘These Young Lives, A Review of Catholic 
Education in the United States,” by Don Shar- 
key in codperation with Superintendents Ryan 
of Cincinnati, Crowley of Burlington, Haverty 
of New York, Pitt of Louisville, and Reilly 
of Philadelphia, sponsored by NCEA Depart- 
ment of Superintendents (W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
New York, 1950; folio pages 84, with pic- 
tures and picture credits). 
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marvels when he hears that this national 
network of schools was founded and is 
supported without help from the State. 
The per pupil cost of education is, of 
course, much lower in the parish school 
than it is in the public school. The 
major factor in this lower cost is the 
difference in teachers’ salaries, and in 
the salaries of those who administer the 
schools. Most teachers in the parish 
schools are Sisters who receive very 
little for their services. Even with this 
endowment of consecrated lives, the 
cost of educating each pupil is rising and 
puts a strain on the Catholic people who 
support the schools. Exact costs are 
almost impossible to obtain, due to the 
number of factors involved. A careful 
yearly estimate, made by the compilers 
of “These Young Lives,” places the an- 
nual per pupil cost of education in 
Catholic elementary schools between 
fifty and fifty-five dollars for the year 
1945-46, and slightly over sixty dollars 
for the year 1947-48. ‘“‘Not only is the 
per pupil cost rising,” states the sum- 
mary in “These Young Lives,” “but the 
number of pupils is also increasing. This 
further raises the cost of Catholic educa- 
tion. All this expense is borne by the 
Catholics of the country. 
the taxpayers millions of dollars each 
year” (p. 22). The elementary schools 
alone, with 2,304, 965 pupils in 1947-48, 
effected a saving to the public purse of 
well over $400,000,000. This is com- 
puted on the basis of per pupil cost of 
education in public elementary schools 
for that year. 

The State has a secondary and sup- 
plementary with education, 
subordinate to the responsibilities of the 
family and the Church. In his inter- 
pretation of the pronouncements of the 
Pastoral Letter of 1919 in regard to 
education, Doctor Lischka writes (The 
Official Catholic Year Book, 1928, p. 
406): 


This saves 


concern 


are vee 
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“The State’s concern in education is 
not absolutely primary but mainly 
secondary; its action is not monopo- 
listic but supplementary. The State 
has a primary concern in education 
only inasmuch as such concern is de- 
rived from and dictated by the pri- 
mary natural purpose of guarding its 
own safety, maintaining its just social 
order and insuring the essential public 
welfare. 

“By virtue of this primary concern 
the State has the right to demand 
that all receive a minimum educa- 
tion; the right to prescribe subjects 
of study that are necessary for good 
citizenship; the right to insist that 
teachers be of good character and pro- 
fessional competence; and the right 
to supervise all schools as regards 
minimum instruction, sanitation and 
patriotism. But the demands of the 
State may not be arbitrary nor 
greater than necessary in order to 
secure the public health, morals, liter- 
acy and patriotism. 

“It is also the State’s duty to safe- 
guard the rights of the child—to see 
to it that he obtains the education that 
is rightfully due him, so that he will 
not be deprived of those political, 
civic and social advantages to which 
he is strictly entitled. 

“Although the State may compel a 
minimum education, the giving of this 
education is primarily the parent’s 
concern. The State should establish 
schools where private educational 
effort is insufficient; it must supply 
the necessary means of education 
when other agencies fail to supply 
them.” 


COLLABORATION OF STATE WITH 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


“These Young Lives” 
matter by saying that the State 
supplement the work of the Church and 


sums up the 


‘can 


parents by: (1) assisting schools al- 
ready in compelling 
parents who are derelict in their duty to 
send their children to school; (3) pro- 
viding schools in those places where in- 


existence: (2) 


dividuals and private organizations have 


been unable to do so. In the latter case, 


officials must con- 


reasonable 


State educational 
sider the 
parents in determining the character of 
It is 


entirely reasonable that the State extend 


wishes of the 
the schools so provided” (p. 23). 


auxiliary services also to children en- 
rolled in the non-public schools of the 
nation, but there is a great difference of 
practice in the United States. The 
Public Health Service quite commonly 
extends its periodical physical examina- 
tion service to parish school children, 
art of the cost of the lunch that is 
served them is, on the fulfillment of cer- 
tain defrayed by the 
National School Lunch Program. Free 


requirements, 


textbooks are provided in several States, 
and in some States parish school pupils 
are allowed to ride to school on a bus 
supplied by public funds. 


ORGANIZATION OF PARISH 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The organization of the parish school 
system is a topic of great interest. Every 
priest and probably every Sister’ is 
questioned frequently in regard to the 
mode in which the 
ordinate and codperate. 
page units with marginal photographs 
“These Young Lives” tells of the pastor 
who is the head of the individual parish 
school; of the community of Sisters who 
conduct the school; and of the bishop 
who, as the head of the system, acts 


various units co- 
In a series of 


through the diocesan superintendent of 


schools, a priest who has had a thorough 
training in education. The nature of the 
pastor’s work in the administration of a 
parish makes it impossible for him to 
direct in detail the work of the school; 
yet, he is the local superintendent who, 
within the framework of diocesan reg- 
ulations, determines the policies of his 
own parish school. He calls upon the 
principal, a Sister appointed by her own 


teaching community, to direct the edu- 
cation program and to carry out the 
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tors was $245 


This newspaper clipping tells briefly of 
another B. H. LAWSON success in aiding 
a Catholic parish to obtain funds for much 
needed parish buildings. But it omits the 
fact that this success was achieved in the 
face ofva vast handicap—a record flood 
just as the campaign was about to start. 

Here is added proof that the B. H. 
LAWSON = fund-raising plan—including 
preliminary surveys* to determine the 
feasibility of a fund appeal, plus organiza- 
tion, direction and expert guidance—pro- 
duces pre-determined results. 

This is the plan that has raised more 
than $17,000,000 for Catholic institutions 
in the last five years—schools, rectories, 
churches, convents, high schools, colleges 

‘ hospitals, ete. 
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And the B. H. LAWSON plan does more 
than just raise needed church funds. It 
“refreshes” the parish spirit and develops 
in the parishioners a renewed sense of re- 
sponsibility to their parish. 

Details of other Catholic fund-raising 
campaigns and references from members 
of the hierarchy will be sent on request to- 
gether with an informative brochure. 
FUND RAISING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Just write to Dept. H-2, B. H. LAWSON 
ASSOCIATES, INC., Rockville Centre, 
New York. 


* These essential surveys are made entirely without 
charge as part of the B. H. LAWSON fund-raising 
counselling service and are designed to insure that 
no campaign will be undertaken unless there are 
facts to indicate that the campaign can be successful. 
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policies adopted by the school system. 
“As head of the parish school, the pastor 
consults with the principal on important 
matters of school policy, approves the 
purchase of educational equipment, sees 
that the building and grounds are main- 
tained, and that the necessary money is 
forthcoming for the support of the 
school” (p. 24). 

The faculty of the parish school is 
drawn from one of the many communi- 


ties of Sisters devoted to the work of 


teaching. Teaching Brothers conduct 
a few of the parish schools, but in recent 
years the development of Catholic high 
schools for boys has put a heavy drain 
on the available teaching Brothers. To- 
day very few parish schools are con- 
ducted by Brothers, and the number is 
still declining. Teaching communities 
of women supply the personnel for our 
grade schools; in many cases demand 
exceeds supply, and competent secular 
teachers are drafted into service. The 
teaching Sister consecrates herself to 
serving God in the spirit of her com- 
munity, and binds herself to the com- 
munity by vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. The community pre- 
pares her for her work and appoints her 
to the school and grade she is to teach. 
Over her is a Sister principal and a local 
superior likewise appointed by the com- 
munity. The Mother General is the 
religious superior of all the members of 
the community. She and her board of 
experienced Sisters, including the com- 
munity supervisor, decide the general 
policies of the community, and see to it 
that all assigned teachers are physically 
fit and competent for their work. The 
community supervisor visits the schools 
of her community, gives what help she 
can to teachers in service, enables them 
to maintain standards, leads all her 
teachers to improvement of teaching 
performance, and meets periodically 
with other community supervisors under 
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the chairmanship of the superintendent 
to discuss matters of supervision and 
administration. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE.DIOCESAN 

SUPERINTENDENT 

The superintendent, representing the 
bishop, and his community or diocesan 
supervisors have taken over many of the 
functions formerly discharged by the 
diocesan school board, such as the edu- 


cation of teachers, the supervision of 
teaching, the preparation of courses of 


study, and the selection of textbooks. 
The diocesan superintendent represents 
the bishop in the government of the 
schools, and his work now falls into four 
principal categories (listed by ‘These 
Young Lives,” p. 27): 

(1) organization and administration 

of the school system; 

(2) supervision of instruction; 

(3) educational leadership; 

(4) public representation of the dio- 

cesan school system. 

The office of diocesan superintendent 
is a relatively new one. “Under the 
direction of the superintendents many 
notable advances have been made in 
recent years. State requirements for 
teachers’ certificates have been met and 
surpassed. Plans for efficient supervi- 
sion have been put into operation. Im- 
proved methods of teaching have been 


introduced. Standard tests have been 
adopted. Attention has been given to 


the problem of rural schools. Religious 
vacation schools have been inaugurated 
in many places” (p. 27). In many small 
dioceses the superintendent of schools 
acts also as the director of the diocesan 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
and sees to it that Catholic children 
without the parish school opportunity 
have regular instruction in their re- 
ligion. In this modern day it devolves 
upon the superintendent to explain the 
Catholic school system to the general 
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public, and, in particular, to develop ex- 
cellent relations between Catholic par- 
Catholic Under 


pressure of the present serious shortage 


ents and teachers. 
of teachers, he establishes a reserve of 
competent teaching personnel, usually 
secular teachers holding a diocesan or a 
state certificate. He acquaints Catholic 
publishers with the new textbooks and 
Catholic teachers with the new teaching 
approaches that are needed to meet the 
expanding functions of education and 
the complex issues of the modern world. 
Leadership and guidance is the watch- 
word of his office. 

The artist has drawn a chart ‘(These 
Young Lives,” p. 28), reproduced above, 
to show the relationship among the 
various persons and agencies who form 
the parish school system. The bishop is 
the highest authority, but he has less 
control over papal communities than 
over those which are diocesan in origin. 
His superintendent reports to him and 





-~ DIOCESAN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS \ 


also to the diocesan school board. The 
teaching community appoints teachers 
and principals to the schools assigned to 
it. The pastor, the community super- 
visor, and the diocesan supervisor check 
organization, supervision, 
The supervisors 


matters of 
and administration. 
give special attention to teaching per- 
formance and pupil achievement. It 
is the duty of the pastor to establish 
and maintain the school, to follow the 
educational plans and policies of the 
superintendent and the school board, 
and to make every effort to keep his 
school up to standard. 


DIOCESAN UNITS AND 

NATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 

It becomes clear also from the chart 
that the parish schools are not organized 
in a national unit but in diocesan units. 
The bishop is the head of his own school 
system within the limits of his diocese. 
There is no over-all national agency 
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which controls the Catholic schools of 
the entire country. There is, however, a 
national association and some national 
agencies whose purpose it is to help the 
schools in the solution of their common 
problems. The bishops of the United 
States have set up within the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington a Department of Education. 
“This Department collects data con- 
cerning the Catholic schools, furnishes 
information to school officials and the 
general public, advises Catholic edu- 
cators on problems of national concern, 
safeguards the interests of Catholic 
education in codperation with the Legal 
and Executive Departments of the 
NCWC, and represents the interests of 
Catholic education generally” (p. 77). 
Another Department of the NCWC, 
the Youth Department, offers help and 
advice to schools, and aids them through 
the exchange of information in regard to 
youth work. Through the National 
Catholic Youth Council, the Youth De- 
partment provides a federation of all 
existing approved youth groups. There 
is no attempt to interfere with the 
autonomy of these groups; it is the pur- 
pose of the Council to afford the schools 


a means of working together on a 


voluntary basis. Catholic Youth organi- 
zations, such as the CYO, help young 
people to make proper use of their lei- 
sure time and to become apostolic Christ- 
ians. All directed youth activities make 
a constructive contribution to educa- 
tion. 

The National Catholic Educational 
Association is a voluntary organization 
of Catholic educators. The members 
come together at national and regional 
meetings to hear important problems 
discussed, to exchange ideas and ,ex- 
periences, and to adopt resolutions re- 
flecting current thought in the field of 
Catholic education. The publications 
of this Association are of marked value 
to teachers and administrators in form- 
ing a proper concept of their work. The 
work of the NCEA is in the interest of 
the millions of pupils and students who 
attend the Catholic 
country. 

“These Young Lives” tells the story 
also of the high schools, of the colleges 


schools of our 


and universities, and of specialized 
education in the Catholic school system. 
Our summary of these chapters will ap- 
pear in a subsequent article. An under- 
higher 


these schools is 


standing of 
necessary to complete the picture. 
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Do you need extra money for expansion or other purposes? If so, why not do what the 
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Used By Hundreds Of Priests 
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used in getting started on their road to fame and power. This is particularly true if you 
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QO UESTIONS A NSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Who Were the Convert 
Makers in Mid-West 
Cathedral? 


Question: In the October 1950 issue 
of THe Homiteric AND PastroraL Re- 
view you had an article entitled “122 
Come, 64 Stay.” Will you please give 
me the name and address of the priest 
or priests of the parish who conducted 
Inquiry Classes so that I may obtain 
some samples of their techniques, if pos- 
sible? 

VIouNTAIN Priest. 


Father 
Francis 


inswer: Their names are 
Francis O’Hara and Father 
Cunningham of the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, 524 East Law- 
rence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 


Integral Confession for 
Doubtfully Baptized Catho- 
lics 


Question: In the June issue of THe 
Homitetic for 1941, you asserted with 
seemingly strong reasons that converts 
whose previous baptism was _ solidly 
doubtful could not be forced to make an 
integral confession, although they had a 
natural obligation, rather an obliga- 
tion in the Divine Law, to elicit a uni- 
versal act of contrition before their 
conditional absolution. 

Now, in one of our Reviews for Sep- 
tember, there is an assertion that’ by 
positive law in this country there is an 
obligation to confess all the grave sins 
he has committed since his non-Catho- 
lic baptism. BorHERED PRIEST. 


Inswer: 
course, of receiving converts: one is the 


previous recantation of actual or pre- 
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There are two phases, of 


sumed heresy, and then the absolution 
with the proper authority in the exter- 
nal forum from the penalties of heresy ; 
the other is conditional baptism where 
there is a solid doubt about the validity 
of the former non-Catholic baptism, 
almost always present, and then a quasi- 
devotional confession of probable post- 
baptismal sins and even pre-baptismal 
sins with a universal act of contrition 
for any and all sins that may have been 
committed after baptism and even be- 
fore the dubious baptism, and there- 
upon conditional absolution. 

The opinion you hold, rather quote, 
is based on an imaginary reason, that 
is, the positive law of this country; for 
the decree took into account the sup- 
posedly certain baptism of the convert, 
since a slight doubt was the alleged 
reason for giving conditional baptism 
and not a solid doubt. We might as 
well say that the Pope could order peni- 
tents to confess solidly dubious sins of 
this or that kind; but de facto he cannot, 
because the integrity of confession is a 
matter of divine positive law and not of 


ecclesiastical positive law. 


Priest Objects to Baptizing 
Conditionally Unconscious 


Child 


Question: May L take exception to 
the final paragraph in an answer to a 
question published in the November 
issue Of THe Homimetic aNp PastoraL 
Review? The question has to do with 
the baptism, in periculo morlis, of an 
eight-year-old child by a chaplain in a 
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hospital. After answering the prof- 
ferred question directly, you add, ap- 
parently as a statement of general prin- 


ciple: “The chaplain, of course, was 
bound to give the unconscious girl 


conditional baptism if he believed her 
in danger of death, as he would to any 
non-Catholic person capable of having 
a likely implicit intention to be bap- 
tized.” 

If by this statement you mean to 
imply, as the plain meaning of the words 
seems to suggest, that one is bound to 
administer conditional baptism to any 
non-Catholic bereft of his senses who . 
happens to be in the danger of death, 
lL cannot see how this doctrine can ‘be 
reconciled with the conditions laid down 
in Canon 752 for the baptism of adults. 
In this, as you know very well, I 
am by no means alone. I realize, to be 
sure, that theologians are not lacking 
who would permil the conditional bap- 
lism of just about any unconscious 
dying adult (at least probably not yet 
baptized), but [| think I am not wrong 
in maintaining that the weight of theo- 
logical opinion would demand some 
positive indication, however slight, of 
the desire to receive baptism on the 
part of the subject before even per- 
mitting the conditional administration 
of the Sacrament. In the light of this, 
if your words are meant to convey the 
meaning which their obvious sense 
suggests, it seems to me that to say 
“the chaplain, of course, was bound .. .” 
is unfortunate, since the “of course” 
implies that the whole subject is be- 
yond controversy, which is by no means 
the case. 

I prefer to believe, therefore, that it 
is rather a question of infelicitous ex- 
pression which does not really convey 
the meaning which you intended. In 
any event, may I suggest that in a later 
issue of the Review you would be doing 
a service to your readers if you would 
correct the erroneous impression which 
may be gathered from your statement 
(if it is erroneous), or justify your 
position on this very important subject, 
if I have rightly interpreted your re- 
marks in the paragraph above? 

AN ExcrepTiINnG PRIEstT. 


Answer: As a matter of fact, clause 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





3 of Canon 752 prescribes that, if a 
person can’t even ask baptism but pre- 
viously or here and now he has mani- 
fested in some probable way an inten- 
tion of receiving baptism, he is to be 
baptized conditionally; and if a per- 
son gets well, and there is still a doubt 
about his baptism, conditional baptism 
is again to be given. 

. So, the whole question is as to how a 
person in some way indicates a probable 
desire of being baptized. If the person 
is not known to the priest, ‘this desire 
rests on antecedent probability. And 
no one has measured just how strong 
this probability has to be when we are 
dealing with the last chance for salva- 
tion of a probably dying person. Cer- 
tainly any priest is bound under grave 
precept of charity to baptize a dying 
infant, if he knows that infant is not 
baptized, or is probably not baptized. 
We can conceive of a case where a priest 
would be bound at the risk of his life, 
and by the sole precept of charity, to 
baptize a dying infant. For example, a 
child is in a place of danger and is sure 
of death; and the priest knows he can 
reach that child and baptize the child, 
and at the same time he is liable to 
lose his life after baptizing the child. Of 
course, the priest would be excused if 
he were endangering by this great risk 
the salvation of others, as a priest where 
many others are depending upon him, 
or even a few others, for certain salva- 
tion. 

In this country of ours, the chances of 
any one stranger being a non-Catholic 
and not being baptized validly, or not 
baptized at all, is more than a slight 
probability. There are all sorts of per- 
sons who may have sufficient knowledge 
of the Holy Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion to have elicited an imperfect act of 
love or contrition, or who will make this 
act in a last moment of consciousness. 
Even if we were to say that there is 
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You will find true economy 
in the high quality and long 
service of American Uni- 
versal Desks; Envoy Desks, 
Chairs, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; 
Steel Folding Chairs; and 
Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. 
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only one chance of salvation out of a 
hundred conditional there 
would be still a measure of obligation. 
Only recently I heard of a non-Catholic 
who had a stroke and became uncon- 


baptisms, 


scious; and there was no one else 
around, so his wife baptized him condi- 
tionally. 
ness, he rejoiced that she had done so, 


When he regained conscious- 


and began his instructions to be received 
into the Church. 

Years ago in one of our Sisters’ hos- 
pitals, a Jewish child was dying. One 
of the parents was always on watch to 
make sure that a Sister did not baptize 
the child, since the child was in danger 
of certain death. But they watched in 
vain; for the Catholic nurse in wash- 
ing the child’s face, squeezed a few 
drops of water on the child’s forehead, 
and pronounced the baptismal formula 
under her breath. 

Baptizing such a dying person should 
be done with prudence, of course, be- 

action can be 
The Code (Canon 


cause otherwise the 
wrongly interpreted. 

750, §1,) prescribes that a child of 
infidel parents in danger of death is 
lawfully baptized in spite of the un- 
willingness of the parents, even where 
it is prudently seen that the child is not 
likely to reach the use of reason. And 
who knows the dispositions of the given 
adult; who knows that conditional 
baptism is not just the thing that he 
And how 
is the chaplain to judge in the individual 


wants at least equivalently? 


case that there is no likelihood at all 
that this dying adult does not implicitly 
desire baptism? 

If there is any non-intended careless- 
ness on the part of hospital chaplains, 
it is the non-use or the non-adequate 
use of those credenda cards gotten out 
by Msgr. Markham of Cincinnati; 
for these prayers are sufficient to en- 
able willing souls to elicit a certainly 
valid act of formal or virtual contrition, 
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and even to dispose unwilling souls 


t hereto. 


Little Office Again 


Question: 
saying the Little Office of the B.V.M. 
apply to any priest in this country, also 
to those with temporary residence? 

(2) Is any priest justified to use this 
privilege, even if he travels by train or 
bus, when 
duty, if the mileage is a hundred miles? 
Can he avail himself of the same privi- 
lege when travelling only for vacation? 

A TRAVELLING Prirst. 
inswer: (1) The privilege applies to 
any priest who has this concession by 


one or other kind of privilege. A priest 


(1) Does the privilege of 


travelling in the way of 


in America, as such, has no such privi- 
lege. 

(2) He can certainly avail himself 
of this privilege if he is travelling a hun- 
dred miles in the way of duty. 


Elisions in Hymns of the 
Breviary 

Question: In the recitation of the Of- 
fice in common, are elisions to be made 
in the hymns? DuBITANS. 


In 1915 the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites sanctioned the practice 


(nswer: 


of making the elisions in the singing of 
hymns where it would be easier and 


more convenient. The reason for this 


OFFICE OF 
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is that in many cases an extra note had 
to be included which was cumbersome. 
If the hymns in Office in common are 
sung according to their proper melodies 
the elisions may be made. If they are 
merely recited on one note, they should 
not be made. 


Is Biretta Resumed? 


Question: A priest, returning to the 
sacristy after saying Mass or going to a 
side altar to say Mass, passes the cele- 
brant at the main altar distributing 
Communion. When he rises with the 
server after a double genuflection, does 
he put the biretta back on his head or 
carry it in his right hand resting on the 
burse over the chalice? 

ONE ANXIOUS FOR THE PROPER RuBRIC. 

Answer: The biretta should not be 
resumed until the priest is out of sight 
of the Blessed Sacrament. O’Callaghan 
remarks that, if he has the chalice in 





his hands, it is better not to place the 
biretta on the burse. 
give it to server or retain it himself in 
his right hand, turning the inner part to- 
wards his breast and supporting with the 
side of the hand the burse lest it might 
fall (O’Callaghan, ‘““The Sacred Cere- 
monies of Low Mass,” p. 12). 


Expiration of Military 
Chaplains’ Faculties 


Question: Do all the faculties granted 
to a military chaplain (specifically, to 
bless articles) expire upon his separa- 
tion from the Service? Does his re- 
maining in the Reserves make any 
difference? Mites CuristI1. 

Answer: We believe that this ques- 
tion properly should be addressed to the 
Military Ordinariate, 451 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


He should either: 
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The Hidden Life of Christ 


Many years ago a young student at 
the Catholic University of America be- 
came interested in what is generally re- 
ferred to as the “hidden” period in the 
life of Christ. He felt that the “nine- 
tenths of Our Lord’s life that was given 
over to teaching by example should not 
be called hidden . . . the Savior did not 
hide Himself in a desert or live apart 
from men.... By becoming an infant, a 
child, a boy, a youth, and a man, God 
sanctified and ennobled beyond measure 
every condition of human life and dem- 
onstrated in no uncertain way that He 
stands behind the rights of every human 
being, no matter how seemingly insig- 
thoughts remained 
As a thesis for 


nificant.” These 
with the young priest. 
his degree of Doctor of Theology he 
chose the subject ““The Boyhood Con- 
sciousness of Christ.” Now after twenty- 
five fruitful years in the priesthood, 
during which time he has examined the 
subject closest to his heart, Father 
Temple presents us with an excellent 
and scholarly volume in “Pattern Di- 
vine.””! 

Here is a book for our time. In these 
days when so many men seek to be first, 
when worldly success seems to the cri- 
terion for successful living, when men 
hire high-pressure publicity executives 
to promote personal ambitions, the ob- 
scurity and silence of Christ’s life teach 
a powerful lesson. 

“How can any life lived in the glare of 
the sunshine of God’s grace be con- 
sidered obscure?” asks Father Temple. 

' Patlern Divine. By Patrick J. Temple, 


S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
389 pp.). 
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“Did not the Savior extol the obscure 
life in His teachings that the last shall 
be first and the first last, that those who 
serve are the greatest among us and that 
the highest ideal is childlike simplicity? 
In striving after perfection, it is our duty 
and privilege to walk as Jesus walked. 
Here for us the hidden life is most 
luminous, lighting up the way to truth 
and eternal life.” 

Like a scientist making a thorough 
Father 
Temple considers each phase of Christ's 
life up to the time that the public 


microscopic examination, 


ministry began. The parents, relatives 
and friends of Jesus come in for their 
share of searching. The environment of 
Christ in considered. But the central 
Figure, moving grandly through these 
pages, is the boy and then the youth, 
“Pattern 
Divine” is one of the most comprehen- 
sive books published on the early life of 
Our Lord. It is carefully documented 
and annotated. 
ful Index, and an excellent 
raphy. 

The best description of the book is 
given in the Foreword that was written 
by the late Father James-M. Vosté, 
O.P., Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission. Father Vosté declares: 
“His (Father Temple’s) work is . . .posi- 
tive and constructive; it is exegetical 
and historical, theological and ascetical. 
These elements are all perfectly blended 
and go to make this work, unique in its 
kind, a standard work, a monument in 
honor of the hidden life of Our Lord. 
As good a priest as he is an exegete, the 


who is God as well as man. 


It contains a very use- 


Bibliog- 


author treats the Gospel as a source of 
life, not failing when the occasion arises 














architecture, music. 
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ART AND BEAUTY 


By MAURICE DE WULF 


Translated by Sister Mary Gonzaga Udell, O.P. 


Here the word “‘art” is used in the sense in which we speak of the fine arts, whether the 
product appeals to the eye or to the ear. Thus the term embraces painting, sculpture, 

What is art and what makes a work of man an artistic work? What is the purpose 
of art? These and similar questions pertain to the philosophy of art. In the present 
volume the author, a philosopher of renown, considers the basic principles of art. 

Anyone can enjoy a fine painting or a good symphony. Is everyone, therefore, quali- 
fied to be an art critic? What is the difference between art enjoyment and art criticism? 
These questions are philosophical, and the author addresses himself to their answer. 

Nothing can better indicate the scope of this work than a list of the fifteen chapter 
The Genesis of a Work of Art, The Nature of 
Works of Art, The Artistic Order, The Pe srception of Art, Artistic Emotion, Artistic 
Purpose, Beauty in Nature, The E infue +hlung, Sociological Aesthetics, Humanist or Prag- 
matist Aesthetics, Return to Objectivism, Me -taphysic val Problems in the Aesthetics of 
the Thirteenth Century, Psychological Problems in the Aesthetics of the Thirteenth 
Century, Greek Aesthetics and Medieval Aesthetics. 


titles, as follows: Ideals and Method, 


{t your bookstore or from 
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to draw the moral lessons that flow from 
the divine word and the example of 
Jesus. He does this judiciously and with 
deep conviction so that his work will 
serve not only as a stimulus to study but 
also as a source of edification.” 

In short, ““Pattern Divine” is a highly 
recommended book. It will not only 
serve as a source reference, but it is 
valuable for meditation and _ spiritual 
reading. Father Temple is to be con- 
gratulated for giving us a much-needed 
volume, written in a readable style. 

AvLBert J. Nevins, M.M. 


English and Irish Publications 


St. Thérése of the Child Jesus was 
undoubtedly raised up by God as the 
bearer of a special message to the modern 
world. It is vitally important, there- 
fore, that we priests understand that 
message and convey it to our people. 
We shall be aided in that task by two 
new books, “The Collected Letters of 
Saint Thérése of Lisieux’ and ‘The 
Spirituality of Saint Thérése’’—the lat- 
ter being a translation by the late Msgr. 
Hallett from the French of the Abbé 
André Combes. The letters are trans- 
lated by Frank Sheed and published by 
his firm; the other book comes from 
Gill’s of Dublin. One could hardly 
overstress the importance of the letters 
of the Saint. Every word should be 
noted and weighed, so that the very 
quintessence of supernatural wisdom 
may be distilled from them. This is a 
book to read, re-read and read again— 
but it is more especially a manual of 
prayer The work of the Abbé Combes 
is, of course, a contrast. He is a profes- 
sor of ascetical and mystical theology 
and the history of Christian spirituality 
at the Institut Catholique de Paris and 
Master of Research at the Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique. He 
treats scientifically of the doctrine of 
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Saint Thérése and of its relationship to 
the writings of other authorities on the 
spiritual life. Father Vernon Johnson 
writes a Preface to both books. 


An excellent new biography that will 
be enjoyed by all priests is that by 
Fr. Hurley, S.J., on Fr. Michael Browne, 
S.J., who was one of the best-known Jes- 
uits in Ireland until his death in 1933, 
after forty-three years of priestly work 
for souls. As it is impossible to do 
justice to such a long work in a few lines, 
I must content myself with venturing 
the hope that the story of this saintly 
priest will be widely circulated and that 
his fellow-laborers will derive much help 
from this fine description of his high 
spirituality and untiring labors (Pub- 
lishers, Clonmore and Reynolds). 


A new series of history books by 
various outstanding Catholic authors is 


being brought out by the house of 


Hollis and Carter. Thus a very great 
need will be satisfied, because Catholic 
teachers have so far had considerable 
difficulty in finding textbooks com- 
pletely free from anti-Catholic bias. 
The first to come to hand is “British 
Medieval History,” by Dame Anselma 
Brennell, O.S.B., M.A. If all the vol- 
umes are going to be as well produced as 
this, the publishers will certainly have 
rendered a magnificent service to the 
Catholic community. The story is well 
and clearly told; there are many fine 
illustrations, maps, time charts, ques- 
tions and genealogical tables—and the 
price is extremely reasonable. 


Artists, and most probably many 
nuns, will be thrilled by a magnificent 
volume on “Illuminated Initials in 
Medieval Manuscripts” by Emile A. 
Van Moe. Of the 120 pages, 100 are in 
photogravure and color. Thames and 
Hudson are responsible for the publica- 
tion. 

Francis J. Ripiey. 
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ligious opinions. Msgr. Knox covers 
the early history of religious enthu- 
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of the Montanists and Donatists 
down to the death of John Wesley. 
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GOD, MAN AND SATAN 
By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 


A book of eternal principles enabling the 
reader to answer for himself such ques- 
tions as: Who is Satan? What are his 
powers? What is his plan in the universe? 
And to what extent does he really inter- 
vene in human affairs? Dr. Kelly be- 
lieves that the newest problems are best 
met from the tried standpoint of tradi- 
tional theology and in this belief lies the 
value of what he has to say about Satan’s 
opposition to God and to everything that 
stands for God in the world. $2.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SARTRE 
By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 


In this work the author sets forth as ob- 
jectively as possible the fundamental 
features of existentialism—Sartre’s ac- 
count of the world and man, his notion 
of liberty, existential psychoanalysis, 
knowledge, imagination and emotion. 
The present volume shows exactly how 
his philosophy stands in relationship to 
Christian thought. $3.00 


THE TRUE STORY 
OF SAINT BERNADETTE 


By Henri Petitot, O.P. 


An intensive study of Saint Bernadette’s 
spiritual life revealing the story of a soul, 
receptive at all times to spiritual truth, 
which grew in strength, holiness and 
heroic virtue until at last it blossomed 
forth in the full flower of sanctity. He 
emphasizes particularly her unshakable 
humility, her patience, good-humor and 
her prayerfulness. $2.50 


CHRISTLIKENESS 
Conferences For Religious 
By Sister M. Victorine, 1.H.M. 


To aid souls in following Christ on the 
way to perfection Sister Victorine pre- 


sents this treatise on the virtues of 


Christ. It calls for prayerful and re- 
peated reading of its teachings together 
with a practical application to daily 
thinking and living. The author’s ad- 
monitions will teach the faithful to per- 
sist in their struggle against evil and by 
Christlike living help bring God back 
into human thinking and living. $2.75 
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